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A New Era in Missions 


A new era in missions was ushered in by World War II. Colos- 
sal changes came to the world during this war which touched the 
thinking and living conditions of the peoples of the whole earth. 

The map of the world was changed, never to be the same 
again. Rising tides of nationalism have been manifest in all parts 
of the earth. Since the war, nations have been born within a day, 
including India, Israel, Pakistan, and the Philippines. Communism 
has captured China and stands as a threat to the whole of Asia and 
as a menace to the whole earth. 

The missionaries in many lands are now confronted with the 
propaganda of communism which brands them as representatives 
of “Western Imperialism” and seeks to stir up the people in an- 
tagonism to the gospel. This new antagonist to Christian missions 
has a spirit of daring, of boldness, and of sacrifice that may well 
put many Christians to shame. Such an antagonist as atheistic com- 
munism can be met only through a greater spirit of daring, bold- 
ness, and sacrifice through Jesus Christ. 

The economic pressure of under-privileged peoples is like the 
surging tide of a restless sea. Their cry for bread will not be hushed. 
Their festering sore of disease cries to highest heaven for healing 
ointments. If these Macedonian calls for physical needs are not met 
in the gospel of Christ, their seething discontent will be fanned into 
flames of revolution by the false claims of atheistic communism. 

A new urgency and compulsion thus confronts the whole mis- 
sionary program. A new sense of destiny pervades the earth, as it 
lies under the threat of destruction by the hydrogen bomb. The 
doors have been closed to missionaries in many lands and may soon 
be closed in yet other lands. Time is running out, and the night 
cometh in many areas of the world. The “king’s business” requires 
haste as never before in history. The gospel message is the only 
remaining hope with which to stay the impending suicidal destruc- 
tion of civilization. 

The proportions of the missionary task are colossal. There are 
an estimated 105 million people in countries where the gospel has 
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never been preached. In countries partially evangelized, there live 
700 million people, many of whom have never heard of the name 
of Jesus. The increase of the earth’s population is far more rapid 
than the evangelization of the people. This stride in population in- 
crease is world-wide in scope. 

A total missionary personnel numbering some thirty-five thou- 
sand, in the period preceding World War II, has been greatly re- 
duced by the closing of doors by communism. World War II trans- 
formed Europe from a home base for sending out missionaries to 
other lands, to a vast mission field of desperate need. Many of the 
foreign missionary boards and societies have reported a decrease in 
their income for missions. 

The call of the hour is for a daring and heroic missionary ad- 
vance. Such advance cannot be made within the realm of the ordi- 
nary. It calls for a fresh touch of God upon our souls through the 
cleansing and enduement of the Holy Spirit. It was Pentecost which 
precipitated the great missionary advance in the church of the first 
century. The disciples were no longer fully ordinary men: they 
were ordinary in the sense of their humanity and training, but they 
became extraordinary under the compulsion of the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus said to his disciples: “But ye shall receive power, after 
that the Holy Ghost has come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” (Acts 1:8) The missionary 
imperative cannot be made fully effective by anything less than the 
baptism with the Holy Spirit which Jesus promised to his disciples. 
Jesus realized that the reaching of the uttermost parts of the earth 
was dependent upon the innermost parts of the lives of his disciples 
being cleansed and filled with the Holy Spirit. 

Thrilling chapters are still being written in this new era of 
missions, comparable to those glowing missionary chapters in the 
history of the church of the first century. A great army of young 
people are offering themselves as volunteers for the mission field. 
They have answered the call of God, saying: “Here am I, send me.” 
Christian youth are on the march and are giving a remarkable 
account of themselves in many parts of the world. The revival fires 
are burning with rekindled intensity on missionary fronts in India, 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, South America, and in parts of Africa. 
The masses are hungry for the gospel message in lands which sit in 
darkness. In Japan, Korea, Formosa, and parts of India, some of 
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Editorial 5 
the greatest mass meetings in the history of Christianity have 
assembled to hear the gospel message, and the converts have been 
numbered in these meetings by the thousands. 

The demand for the institutional phase of missions was aug- 
mented by World War II. Schools, churches, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals were destroyed in large numbers amid the devastations of 
war. The mission fields have always called for the church to play 
the réle of the Good Samaritan in the name of Christ; today these 
efforts must be multiplied many-fold, if human suffering is to find 
any adequate relief in the name of Christ. The cup of cold water 
given in the name of Christ is proving to be prolific in dividends 
for both time and eternity. 

The new era in missions has brought a re-activated accent 
upon the indigenous church as the norm of missionary procedure, 
as it was in the days of the apostles. This was the method followed 
by Paul, the great missionary statesman. He established small 
groups of believers in the pagan lands which he visited, and en- 
trusted to them the responsibility of carrying on the work among 
their own people. He was of necessity restricted to this method, for 
the missionaries were few and only occasional visits were possible 
to the indigenous churches, on the part of the missionaries. 

Communism, within recent years, has dropped an iron curtain 
across the threshold of many lands bearing a “no admittance” sign 
for missionaries. The only hope for the gospel witness behind these 
curtains is vested in the indigenous church. Phenomenal success has 
been attained by indigenous churches under adverse circumstances. 
A case of outstanding success attained by an indigenous church is 
presented by Dr. T. Stanley Soltau, in his recent volume, “Missions 
at the Crossroads,” published by the Van Kampen Press. He says: 


The church in Ethiopia is one of the most outstanding examples of 
what can take place when the church is put on its own. At the time of the 
Italian invasion when all Protestant missionaries had to leave, in one district 
there was a church of about seventy members. Some five years later, when 
the missionaries returned, as they supposed, to pick up a few broken pieces, 
they found over 60,000 Christians in the area formerly occupied by seventy. 
They were organized into self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagat- 
ing churches without any help whatever from a foreign missionary. In spite 
of persecution from Roman Catholic officials and priests, the work had far 
exceeded all expectations. Similar reports come from parts of China, where 
during the Japanese occupation the foreign missionaries had to leave, and 
where the church, even though it was suddenly forced to depend upon its 
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own resources, with the help of God made surprising progress. Two mission 
fields where this method of church self-propagation has been most consist- 
ently followed are in Korea and in the French Cameroun in Africa. In both 
these fields the work has been phenomenally successful and rapid in its 
growth, and the results have proved the high value of this plan. ' 


The strategy of the indigenous church calls for the training of 
native leadership and an autonomy of church government for young 
churches. Such local leadership calls for the establishment of 
schools where leaders may be trained. It will be a further stroke of 
strategy to enable selected natives to come to America for addi- 
tional training in schools safeguarded with the evangelical empha- 
sis. Students having these additional advantages can return to 
important places of leadership among their own people. The foreign 
student scholarship program is a prolific phase of missionary en- 
deavor. 

The task with which we are confronted in the new era of 
missions is colossal. The problems seem at times to be insurmount- 
able. There is an urgency in the present Macedonian call, coming 
from all parts of the world, beyond anything that Christianity has 
ever confronted. Overwhelming opportunities are confronted with 
inadequate resources in personnel and money. But in the face of 
all of these things, the present outlook for missions indicates, not 
retrenchment, but advance. 

In the face of persecutions and iron curtains, “like a mighty 
army moves the church of God.” The blood of martyrs still remains 
as the seed of the church. We are witnessing today the fulfillment 
of the vision of John on the Isle of Patmos concerning those who 
came out of great tribulation: “These are they which came out of 
great tribulation and have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the lamb.” (Rev. 7:14) 

The resources of God are adequate for such a day as the new 
era in missions to which we have come. His resources are greater 
than the combined weight of all problems and difficulties. Our God 
is a mountain-moving God, in response to faith, even as a grain of 
mustard seed. We set our hand to the present missionary task with 
confidence. 

The last chapter in missions will not be written in terms of 
defeat at the hands of atheistic communism, paganism, or secular- 
ism. The last word in missions will be spoken in triumph by Christ 
himself. The outlook was by no means bright, from the human 
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viewpoint, when John was banished as a prisoner on the lonely 
Isle of Patmos. He was the last of the apostles. His colleagues had 
suffered martyrdom. He alone was left. The churches were small 
and struggling and were threatened to be blotted out through perse- 
cution. It was in that dark hour that Jesus announced to John that 
there was no need of fear. The message of Jesus to John is given in 
these words: “And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead. And 
he laid his right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not; I am the 
first and the last: I am he that liveth and was dead; and behold, I 
am alive forever more, Amen; and have the keys of hell and of 
death.” (Rev. 1:17, 18.) It is under the banner of the all-conquer- 
ing Christ that we approach the present missionary task with confi- 
dence and unafraid. 

As the rider of the white horse and as head of the church, 
Christ leads ahead in the path of triumph. “And I saw, and behold 
a white horse; and he that sat on him had a bow; and a crown was 
given unto him: and he went forth conquering and to conquer.” 
(Rev. 6:2) 


J. C. MCPHEETERS 
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The Missionary in His Adopted Land 
W. TAYLOR 


Familiarity with world conditions and current trends in world 
affairs is causing most mission boards to re-evaluate the function of 
the missionary as the most important factor in world evangelism 
from the human viewpoint. When missionaries are refused visas for 
India, as hundreds have been, the most natural question is, “What 
is the cause back of this?” What can be done to avoid it? Varied 
conditions in great missionary fields demand that every effort be 
made to avoid as much missionary resistance as possible. At best 
we can but list some of these. Anti-colonial nationalism of the Far 
East and in Africa unavoidably brings resistance to missionaries 
who are of the white race and from the Western culture. Commu- 
nist infiltration brings with it first of all its anti-Western, anti- 
“Capitalist” propaganda. Increasing population, drought, and fam- 
ine or monopoly of land by absentee landlords, all bring complica- 
tions that furnish ideal conditions for communism to thrive. Into 
all of this we send the messengers with the Gospel. 

Immediate questions arise. Will the people confuse him with 
those of the colonialism they now detest? Will they look upon the 
Gospel as a Western religion that demands a Western culture? If he 
is harassed by the local government and uses his American citizen- 
ship to procure greater religious freedom, will that fact react against 
him with the nationals? 


His PREPARATION 


As in any great struggle or battle, the deciding factor may be 
the preparation made beforehand. Our Christian colleges, semi- 
naries, and institutes are realizing this more and more. As a result, 
some have developed a department of missions that endeavors to 
train missionary candidates in a way to prepare them for a highly 
specialized work. What should this preparation include? 

It involves, first of all, a study of his specific mission field. For 
many years missionaries sailed to foreign fields with little knowl- 
edge of those fields. Today we know that to be a serious mistake. 
Once the missionary candidate knows where he is going, he should 
take time to read and inform himself as far as possible about the 
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history, culture, and customs of the land. A knowledge of the his- 
tory of the land will enable the missionary to speak to the people of 
their land from their viewpoint. Knowing their customs will enable 
him to drop as rapidly as possible those western mannerisms and 
methods of approach that often are so irritating to the nationals of 
another land. The missionary must be thoroughly familiar with the 
religions of the land. Only by such knowledge will he know the 
spiritual obstacles he faces. He will then be able to understand 
the religious superstitions and fears, and abuses he must encounter. 

Even of greater importance to the missionary must be his per- 
sonal preparation. First, spiritually he must know what, whom and 
why he believes what he does. He must be able to give a reason for 
the hope that he has to all who ask. The missionary moves away 
from warm fellowship in the home church to cold disinterested 
heathenism. He meets face to face with Satanic forces he hardly 
knew existed. Then comes the test of his spiritual preparation. This 
preparation must include a well developed devotional life, victori- 
ous living, and deep convictions regarding God’s call to reach a 
lost world. 

Educationally the missionary should be as well, or better edu- 
cated than the people to whom he will minister overseas. He must 
be trained, not just to evangelize, but to teach, to train national 
leaders. Today the science of linguistics and phonetics have been so 
developed that a missionary having to learn and witness in a foreign 
tongue cannot afford to miss this training. It may not only shorten 
the language study period, but will make him a more precise linguist 
who will master, not butcher, a foreign language. 

Finally, and by far the most important item of preparation is 
in the field of obedience to Christ’s command, “ye are witnesses of 
these things.” A serious threat to effective missionary work are 
those missionaries who are trained to preach, but never taught and 
made effective in the field at home of being winners of souls. If the 
missionary is not a winner, a teacher of souls at home, he will fail 
in the most important of all ministries on the field. Not long ago, 
an executive examining a group of candidates asked how many had, 
by doing personal work outside a church, won a soul to Christ dur- 
ing the last year. Less than half had. He then asked those who had, 
if they had followed that convert up and seen to it that he was 


established in the faith. 
mission field. 
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ON THE FIELD 


The missionary arrives on the field, perhaps in a few hours by 
plane with little time for mental, psychological or physical adjust- 
ments. The masses are there, but they do not seem to know that 
they are waiting to hear the Gospel. His white face and language 
may arouse some curiosity, but that is all. In many cases, he is met 
by a senior missionary who helps bridge the gap. Besides the rou- 
tine matters of getting settled on the field, what things should he do, 
and not do? 


Years ago, missionaries stayed away from government offices 
as much as possible. Today the wise missionary will advise the U. S. 
embassy or nearest consulate that he is in the country, and where 
he expects to live. The government official will appreciate this, and 
if the need of protection or hurried exit from the country is ever 
needed, they will know where to look for him. If he has residence 
permit troubles, they are there to help if possible. On the other hand 
some missionaries talk too much. He does not need to tell all his 
plans, purposes, etc. 

The next matter that might well receive attention is his natural 
reaction to the natives of the land. One cannot hide his innermost 
feelings from them, so it is best to look inside. Let him ask himself: 
Honestly, do you have a feeling of superiority? Do you love them? 
You must be friendly. Remember, you are the foreigner, so what 
the national does is right, where you differ, you are wrong. Domi- 
neering, superior missionaries are the greatest hindrance to the 
establishment of a strong national church. Finally, he must remem- 
ber why he went to the mission field. He is sent there to evangelize. 
This is always the primary job. The means are secondary. 

Depending on the field, there are certain dangers that may be 
more or less important to beware of and to check. We have already 
mentioned the fact that it is almost impossible for the missionary to 
lose his “western-ness.” Recently an ex-Japanese governor said 
that, to the Japanese, Christianity was something like butter. Butter 
isn’t a native product of Japan; it comes from the western culture. 
He said, “We like butter, but we don’t like the smell of butter. It 
smells like the west.” He went on to say, “I’m a Christian, I like 
Christianity, but we Japanese don’t like its western-ness. We want 
a Christianity without its western-ness, but without losing its Chris- 
tian-ness.” 
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The same problem faced the missionaries in Africa. Over a 
year ago a revival broke out in Central East Belgian Congo. Those 
affected to a very large degree were the Africans. The missionaries 
were on the sidelines. When its initial effects were passed the Afri- 
cans said, “We accepted Christianity as a white man’s religion. Now 
we know it is a black man’s religion, too. It belongs to us.” After 
forty years of missionary work they finally made it their own. How 
can the new missionary help with this problem? 

First, after winning the first converts the missionary establishes 
a church. He tries to duplicate his home church, officers, organiza- 
tion, order of service, committees and all. Churches and denomina- 
tions at home are responsible for this. They say, “Now we are 
sending you out to win souls and establish Methodist, Presbyterian, 
or Baptist churches” (as the case may be). The national never has 
a chance to organize or conduct a national church from its start. 
The missionary does this, gives it a western slant, and then wonders 
why the natives feel it to be a foreign religion. Even the hymns they 
are taught to sing, are generally translations of English hymns with 
western music. Then when communism, revolution or violent na- 
tionalism forces the missionary out of the country what happens? 
The church either nationalizes itself or is closed up as a foreign 
organization. 

God’s word tells us that we are to go everywhere reproducing 
ourselves, making converts. We are to teach these converts, estab- 
lish churches, but nowhere are we told we are to go everywhere 
and reproduce organizations. There is little wrong in most cases in 
a mission carrying and passing on its own name, etc. The trouble 
starts by ignoring native music, native forms of government, and 
the natural means of expression of the nationals. Over a year ago, 
I was asked to speak in a church on a mission field. The missionary 
in charge sat in a seat with the choir. The pastor took no part in the 
opening service. A youth leader conducted the opening service. At 
least fifteen people spoke to him before the meeting, and he made 
copious notes on a program. The service started with hymns, some 
not known to me, they were national. Then the congregation took 
part in an informal way. They came to sing solos (not too good, 
either), duets, recite poetry, and giving their testimonies. Others 
came to quote passages of Scripture. By nine P.M. they started to 
conclude the opening exercises. No one was restless. The place was 
packed with hundreds of people. The pastor came forward, intro- 
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duced me, and told me to take my time. Just before ten P.M. when 
the invitation was given, fourteen came forward to accept Christ. 
Who brought these unsaved ones to church? The ones who did the 
singing, reciting and testifying. 

I must admit that the service was contrary to most things I had 
been taught; there seemed to be a decided lack of the spirit of wor- 
ship, but it didn’t seem to bother the Holy Spirit at all. That was a 
truly national church with a wise missionary leader. 

The danger is for the missionary to lead, dominate, and en- 
trench himself in and over the church. He takes root and stays there 
until he retires or dies. He exercises greater control by using mis- 
sion finances to make his control secure. That missionary does not 
know it but he has failed the national church. 


THE LONG RANGE PROGRAM 


Before the missionary goes to the field, he must be taught 
thoroughly the only satisfactory method to cope with the present 
urgent need. He must know how to plan and build an indigenous 
church and to use indigenous methods. The word indigenous means 
that which is native or natural to the area. From the start the pro- 
gram must be aimed to create a national organism. This is usually 
defined as a church that is (1) self-governing, (2) self-supporting, 
(3) self-educating, and (4) self-propagating. Following the winning 
of the first converts, as was the Apostle Paul’s practice (Acts 14:22- 
23), the first simple organization should be set up with the first 
church leaders elected from the converts. Instead of the missionary 
becoming the church pastor, it is far better to use nationals, even 
though they be untrained. The missionary should be a member of 
one of the national churches. From the very first the nationals must 
be taught to pay their own way. It is easier for the mission to pay 
salaries, build the churches, etc., but it does lasting harm to the 
_ nationals. It is faster at the beginning for the mission to pay, but 
slower in the end. Without a doubt the mission should provide the 
schools to train the early workers and pastors, but even there as 
soon as possible, in leadership, teachers and funds, the nationals 
should take over. Most important of all, from the very beginning 
we must avoid a near fatal defect of the churches at home. Here the 
average church member seldom if ever witnesses for Christ. On the 
field we must have every convert a witness, a missionary to his own 
neighbors. From there their vision must include the untouched areas 
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of their own nation, and then the national church must get a world 
vision or it will perish. 

This then is the task of the missionary, his long range pro- 
gram. The slower methods are actually faster than the speedy, 
flashy methods of reaching the masses. Slow steady work of the 
missionary first winning, then training individually, his converts 
brings best results. It is better to produce one witness in six months 
than four or five non-witnesses. Multiplication is always better than 
addition. We are told to “disciple” not merely to win for Christ. If 
we can see started that chain reaction of each convert taught and 
inspired to win others, and then to teach his converts, the founda- 
tion will be well-laid. With one convert each six months, won and 
trained and then going after another, it would take just seventeen 
years to reach every soul on earth starting from nothing. That is the 
missionary not merely producing, but reproducing. 

His highest aim is to work himself out of a job. His goal 
can be summed up in four words: Evangelize, Educate, Establish 
(churches), and Exit, on to the next field. 
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The Indigenous Church 


Everett L. CATTELL 


More than a hundred years ago, Dr. Henry Venn, secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, said that the purpose of Missions 
is the development of churches which are “self-supporting, self- 
governing, and self-propagating.” This is in line with the Apostle 
Paul’s statement of the goal of all Christian work: “that we may 
present every man perfect (mature) in Christ Jesus.” All mission- 
ary work no matter how spectacular or dramatic must be judged by 
this criterion. There are many kinds of missionary work which are 
specialized and auxiliary, but they too must come to the test of 
whether they are contributing to the planting or development of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

Unfortunately, several factors combined to make much mission- 
ary effort in the last hundred and fifty years fail of this objective. 
In many fields the very difficulty of securing converts tended to 
make the missionaries “dig in” behind the facade of institutional 
work which, although good in itself, had little to do with the church. 
To many the task of establishing a church seemed so difficult that 
huge amounts of time were assumed to be necessary and so the 
mission became an end in itself. This led to entrenchment, with the 
missionary building a compound about himself, which was a fine 
little island of foreignness and which made life easier for him, while 
he labored toward the dim future when there might be a church. 
Often the isolated and persecuted convert was given refuge and 
employment on this compound and quite effectively sealed off from 
any effective witness to his relatives. 

In 1913 Sidney J. W. Clark wrote an article on the “Indig- 
enous Church” summarizing the results of his studies during jour- 
neys through Africa, India, Burma, Malaya, Ceylon and China, 
and its principles were tried out in North China. The World Do- 
minion Movement founded in 1924 gave world-wide publicity to 
this and many other books and pamphlets by several authors who 
came to be associated with Mr. Clark in this concern. Probably the 
best known of these has been Rowland Allen whose books: Mis- 
sionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours and The Spontaneous Expan- 
sion of the Church have stirred an unusual amount of discussion. 
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Over against the usual picture of a mission in which such con- 
verts as have been gained are gathered in churches whose pastors 
are largely supported by the mission, and therefore dominated by 
missionaries, Allen proposed putting converts on their own from 
the beginning. Give them nothing, was the slogan. They were to be 
responsible for their own place of worship and to get along with 
what they could afford instead of being given a fine western style 
church building at mission expense. They were to support their own 
pastor and have what they could afford which would be one from 
among themselves working at his old occupation to support himself 
instead of a high-priced seminary graduate placed at mission ex- 
pense. And since the church was self-supporting it should be self- 
governing and left to arrive at its own convictions about Christian 
ethics and doctrine under the guidance of the Holy Spirit while 
studying the Bible. This kind of church will be live and vital and 
will grow much more rapidly by witnessing than it could possibly 
do by the work of mission-paid evangelists. 

Allen’s books are rather caustic and iconoclastic. They have 
served a fine purpose in stabbing the whole missionary movement 
awake to these issues, and much of his basic contention is sound. 
In some particulars the viewpoint was oversimplified and subse- 
quent writers have modified the position wholesomely. I would 
recommend Melvin L. Hodges’ book The Indigenous Church for a 
simple, straightforward putting of the subject, especially for begin- 
ners. In my judgment the best and most practical treatment of the 
subject for the guidance of missionaries is John Ritchie’s Indig- 
enous Church Principles in Theory and Practice, which is unfortu- 
nately out of print. The [VCF would do well to see that this gets 
reprinted. Ritchie tells the story of his pioneer work in Peru, where 
he founded a truly indigenous church. He also reviews the World 
Dominion emphasis and points out the weaknesses in it discovered 
in his experience as well as mistakes that took place in the Peruvian 
work, and then proceeds to restate the principles of indigenous 
church work as he would now recommend them. 

Briefly his position is this: World Dominion advocates that 
nothing be given to the church from the beginning. But this will be 
equivalent to leaving a baby on the sidewalk without home shelter. 
The infant church will perish spiritually while being told to support 
itself. Obviously in the beginning some help must be given. Equally 
obviously, the help must be such as will not start precedents which 
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cannot be changed later, and will not pauperize the church. Then 
what can the mission safely give, and what must it demand? 
Ritchie’s answer seems to me more down to earth than any other 
I have heard. He claims that two things must be demanded of the 
church from the beginning and two things can safely be given by 

The infant church must be required from the beginning to 
furnish its own place of worship, and to support its own pastor, and 
in each case to get along with what it can afford. This is easy 
enough so far as the place of worship is concerned, but obviously 
the pastor will have to be a volunteer part-time worked, chosen 
from amongst the converts. It is possible at the very beginning to 
take one to a training center for only two or three days in a month. 
He can be given enough in that time to conduct services for three 
or four Sundays and then come back for more. In this way he stays 
integrated in his usual employment. The church should assist in any 
expense involved in going for this training. Ultimately when the 
church grows, it will need a full-time man with full training and by 
then can afford it. Obviously, in the beginning this kind of pastor 
will be inadequate to the spiritual needs of the congregation but the 
principle of the church supporting its own pastor has been estab- 
lished. The spiritual gap will be filled as indicated below. 

The two things which the mission can safely give are training 
centers and an itinerant ministry. First claim for training will be the 
men who serve as local lay pastors. Beyond this will develop many 
other kinds of training as needed. In order to fill the spiritual lack 
left by inadequate pastors, the mission can send its best men to 
travel amongst the churches preaching and teaching in special meet- 
ings, missions, retreats, institutes, etc. In this way the church is 
made strong from the beginning through learning self-support but 
at the same time is not spiritually neglected. 

Some will wonder why principles so obviously right as those of 
the indigenous church are not universally accepted and practiced. 
In answer I should say that they are almost universally accepted in 
theory, but very rarely practiced for the simple reason that most 
missions started the other way and to make the transition from one 
to the other seems in practice next to impossible. I have spent the 
last eighteen years of my life trying to do it in India. We have gone 
a long way and yet our success is only minimal. The reasons for this 
are too numerous to detail here. 
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Fortunately there are a few places where success has been 
phenomenal and students will enjoy reading about them. Work in 
Korea is comparatively recent and the use from the beginning of 
the so-called Nevius plan made work there one of the model show- 
pieces for the whole world. Similar success attended the work of the 
Baptists amongst the tribal peoples of Assam and Burma. There are 
also spots in Indonesia, China, India, Africa and South America 
where these principles have borne wonderful fruit. 

In China today the only church left is the indigenous church. 
We wish we knew more about it, particularly what happened to 
mission centered churches when they suddenly became indigenous. 
The urgency of today’s closing doors makes indigenization impera- 
tive at all possible speed, but let us not forget that even if we knew 
we had 100 years to work, it would be no less urgent simply be- 


cause the indigenous church is the New Testament Church and 
therefore right. 


A Bird’s Eye View of the Present 
Missionary Situation 
GeEoRGE R. WARNER 


Diplomats and statesmen the world over are exhausting every 
human means in an effort to establish and preserve peace in the 
world; but human efforts, strenuous and well meaning as they are, 
fall far short of bringing “peace on earth.” 

For many generations a Philippine tribe on the island of Min- 
danao defied all efforts of Spain to govern them, and for fifteen 
years or more they had defied all efforts of American troops to 
subdue them. The efforts of two nations had failed over a long 
period of time, but into that region there came a young missionary 
named Frank Laubach. Bravely he made his way in among these 
rebellious tribesmen and in a short time won their confidence by 
his loving service and his faithful preaching of the gospel. Within a 
year, rebellious resistance was transformed into peaceful coopera- 
tion. Troops were withdrawn and peace prevailed. The Prince of 
Peace had triumphed. 

We wish that Christians everywhere might grasp the signifi- 
cance of the fact that only the Prince of Peace can still the waves 
of war and hatred. Had the Christians of the past generation been 
fully mindful of their opportunity and responsibility they would 
have answered the appeal of John R. Mott, after the turn of the 
century, to send missionaries in large numbers to Japan and the 
recent war with Japan could possibly have been averted. If Chris- 
tians of this generation will rouse themselves, draw up close to the 
riven side of our Lord Jesus, and catch a vision of the world as he 
sees it, they will do their utmost and the impending crisis could be 
averted. 

Japan today is at the crossroads. Closed to missionary effort 
during the period of the war, the door to Japan suddenly opened 
with a plea from General MacArthur for a thousand missionaries to 
come at once, but we were so slow and during the next few years 
only a few hundred missionaries reached the field. There was a 
great spiritual vacuum, and now Shintoism is being revived. Com- 
munism is making a strenuous effort to draw Japan into its orbit, 
while a handful of missionaries are striving desperately to reach the 
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multitudes while the door is open. What we do for Japan must be 
done now. 

Formosa, that bastion of Nationalist China, has been a center 
of intense missionary activity since the Bamboo Curtain enveloped 
the mainland. Today with communist threats to “liberate” Formosa 
our opportunities may be limited. What is done for Formosa must 
be done now. 

For the past two years the land of India, the largest field still 
open to foreign missionaries, has witnessed the drawing of a heavy, 
dark curtain across its frontiers. Many missionaries have been re- 
fused entrance; others have been asked to leave. Those remaining 
are uncertain as to the future. Responsibilities for mission work are 
being turned over rapidly to Indian Christian leaders. The im- 
portant thing in Indian missions today is a strong army of well- 
trained, Spirit-filled Indian workers who will be able to carry on 
when the missionaries are forced to leave. The door to India is still 
partly open. What is done for India must be done without delay. 

Africa presents a tremendous challenge. In August while lead- 
ers of the World Council of Churches were conferring in Evanston, 
three outstanding leaders of the Mohammedan world—the rulers of 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Pakistan—met in Mecca to formulate a 
plan to spread the religion of Mohammed across Africa. Backed by 
these governments a university in Cairo is to be the training center 
for thousands of missionaries, who will be sent forth across the dark 
continent to “save” Africa from Communism and Christianity! 

Already the influence of Communism is felt in the Mau Mau 
movement in Kenya. With the turmoil in South Africa and along 
the west coast, and with the forces of Mohammedanism and Com- 
munism converging on this great continent, one can easily see that 
if Africa is to be reached adequately with the saving knowledge of 
the gospel, it must be reached now. 

Latin America presents one of the wide-open mission fields of 
our day in spite of the fact that in some countries there is severe 
persecution. In some areas Romanism is vigorous in its opposition. 
In other areas the church of Rome has lost its grip on the multi- 
tudes. But the forces of militant atheism have designs against these 
lands, as indicated recently in Guatemala. This is the day of oppor- 
tunity in the lands to the south of us. 

In the face of these challenging and urgent needs around the 
world, it is gratifying to know that during the past ten years the 
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greatest growth in missionary societies has been in evangelical cir- 
cles with the result that there has been an ever increasing number 
of fervent gospel witnesses making their way into needy areas 
around the world. 

“But,” you say, “what can I do? I am but one person and it 
would take an army of missionaries to meet the need!” Dear reader, 
God has placed in your hand and in mine an instrument which is 
powerful enough to turn back the armies of the enemy, to defeat 
even the purposes of Satan himself, and that instrument is prayer. 
Pray earnestly that God will bless the missionaries now on the 
field—mention as many of them by name as you can. Pray that God 
will raise up from among the converts on the various fields a mighty 
army of young men and women filled with His Spirit to carry the 
message to their own people; pray that Christians in America may 
be awakened to their responsibility today. 


| 
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Cuba: Mission Field and Training 
Ground 


Duvon C. CorBITT 


Asbury College and Seminary students and alumni have been 
gratified and inspired by the contribution made by a number of 
their fellows in recent years in the neighboring Republic of Cuba. 
Some Asburians are serving there as regularly ordained workers 
under various Boards. Rev. Thomas Willey, for instance, is the 
superintendent of the work sponsored by the Freewill Baptist 
Church, which has a Bible school and preaching stations in the 
province of Pinar del Rio. Under the Church of God (headquarters 
at Anderson, Indiana) the Rev. and Mrs. Earl Carver (he of the 
Seminary and she—formerly Freda Dayhoff—of both College and 
Seminary) are in charge of the work of that denomination on the 
Isle of Pines. Dr. Carl D. Stewart of the College (former student in 
1919, and LL.D., 1924) is the senior missionary of the Methodist 
Church in Cuba, and its mission treasurer and legal representative. 
Under the Methodist Church also are Rev. and Mrs. Ernest O’Neill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Shaeffer, Miss Jimmie Shackleford, and Miss 
Emogene Elswick. 

As every missionary knows, there are many, many tasks on the 
mission field that must either be delegated to special workers or left 
undone. Our students and graduates have had the privilege of serv- 
ing in this humble capacity and reaping excellent experience at the 
same time. During the summer of 1948 Dr. Stewart invited us’ to 
send a quartet or even a team. From that time until the present 
about sixty students from College and Seminary have spent periods 
from two weeks to three years. The number would be much larger 
but for duplications, for more than a score of these young folk have 
returned. The first quartet, consisting of Harold Sharp, Charles 
Noble, Ellsworth Culver, and Jack Stowell, was invited to return 
for a series of services, and Jack and Ellsworth went back with their 
wives to teach for a year, the young men also acting as supply 
pastors. The next quartet consisted of Howard Acton, Duane 
Aelick, Duane Zoller, and Ted Grout, with Paul Grout going with 
them to preach in Spanish along with his brother, and with Paul 
returning the next summer as supply pastor. Duane Zoller, after 
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completing his college work, has returned with his wife to teach 
and preach, and is now entering his second year of service. A 
greater number have ministered through Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. From the summer of 1949 through that of 1954, twenty- 
four young people in ten teams have assisted missionaries and na- 
tive pastors. Three of these groups had the privilege of taking over 
the pastoral work during emergencies that occurred. Others have 
done visitation and rural work. 

The teaching of the young men of the first quartet, who re- 
turned with their wives; was an idea that appealed to the directors 
of some of the Cuban church-related schools. Mission schools in 
many lands have long used special teachers to supplement the labor 
of the regularly appointed missionaries, and Cuba is a land of many 
mission-operated schools. It is a land, too, where the teaching of 
English is a major drawing card to bring young people into these 
schools and in contact with evangelical Christianity. In the island, 
whose commerce is largely with the United States and British areas, 
an English-Spanish speaking stenographer is a coveted prize. The 
evangelical Cuban churches have tried from the beginning to make 
possible education under Christian influence, as well as Bible train- 
ing for Christian workers, but finding properly qualified teachers 
for the English subjects, without turning missionaries from their 
regular work, has been a problem, especially since the salaries are 
small. More and more the directors of these schools have been turn- 
ing to our graduates, since they find that some Asburians are willing 
to work at a sacrifice. It has proved a doubtful sacrifice, however, 
for the experience accumulated is worth more than a year in school. 
For the 1954-55 school year, eleven Asburians are teaching in 
seven Methodist schools, and three are doing pastoral work besides. 
It is gratifying that a director who has used Asburians has never 
failed yet to request others when the necessity arises. 

Salaries paid from the budget of these schools, which depend 
on tuition fees purposely kept low so as to attract students, are of 
necessity small, ranging from $25 per month and board to $70 and 
board. Since living expenses are approximately the same in Cuba 
as in the United States, it will be seen readily that the teachers must 
supply traveling expenses and often part of living expenses in the 
island, either from their own funds or from interested friends or 
church groups. In the case of the quartets, vacation Bible school 
workers, and revival preachers, the students pay their entire ex- 
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penses or are responsible for providing them. In this way they have 
been able to supplement the missionary work without adding to its 
financial burden. 

From our student body have gone, besides those already 
named, a Seminary quartet, organized by Harold French, who was 
accompanied by Don Bowen, Bill Cleveland, and John Baker; Har- 
old Griffeth, David Peterson, Fletcher Anderson, Lloyd Wyatt, 
Wallace Maish, Gene Garrison (now Mrs. Robert Wood), Gwenety 
Geister (now Mrs. Ted Grout), Mattie Solomonson (Mrs. Lloyd 
Wyatt), Margaret Shuttleworth, Mary Rosenthal, Christine Mc- 
Gunnegill, Bob and Mary Muffly, Jane Crooks, Lillian Smith, Leon- 
ard Martz, Harry and Genevieve Flinner, Claude Campbell, Claude 
and Zella Corbett, Bill Eddy, Owen Womack, Ted Ochs, Jack Far- 
ley, Warren and Lois Jackson, Bob and Betty Wilson, Harold 
Haver, Jim and Doris Long, Russel and Cecilia Dilley, Janet Mil- 
ner, John and Mildred Gray, Norma Snider, Darlene Wilkinson, 
Phyllis Diehl, Ed Temple, Chastine Shine, Ann Ausband, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ivan Insko, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Elkjer, Rebecca Vanland- 
ingham, Betty Griffeth, Beth Lane, Evangeline Getty, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronald Carter, and Mrs. Dorothy Whitten. Two of our honor stu- 
dents, Dr. and Mrs. Z. T. Johnson, made a two-weeks contribu- 
tion also. 

From Cuba there have come to us at Asbury Barbara Stewart 
(now Mrs. Hubert Floyd), Roberto Lenz who has finished College 
and Seminary and is now preaching in Cuba, Sergio Guilles who 
has gone twice to hold revivals—and successful ones, Roberto and 
Elena Rubio, Gus Vincent, and Luis Fumero. If we could provide 
scholarships, other Cuban students and missionary children would 
come to the Asburies to study. 

Another two dozen or more Asburians are working with 
Spanish-speaking people elsewhere—some on the Mexican border, 
a few in Mexico itself, several in Central America, in Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Argentina, Colombia, and Brazil, with the Methodist Church, 
the Oriental Missionary Society, the Nazarene Church, the Na- 
tional Holiness Missionary Society, the Free Methodist Church, the 
Pilgrim Holiness Church, and the Primitive Methodist Church. 

The purpose is not to flood Cuba with missionaries, while 
other fields lie untilled, but the cost of sending a team there is small 
in comparison, many are willing to go for short terms who are 
timid about venturing farther afield, and Cuba is wide open and 
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friendly to Evangelical missions. A number of those who have gone 
have glimpsed the vision of the need, have seen how it is possible 
to live away from home and have gone to other countries under 
various boards. Fletcher Anderson is with the Methodist Church in 
Argentina; the Flinners are in a Nazarene school in Mexico study- 
ing the language in order to go to Peru; the Grouts are working on 
the Mexican border with the Methodist Church; the Elkjers are 
with the Oriental Missionary Society in Brazil; Ellsworth Culver, 
Jack Stowell, and Janet Milner are with the Orient Crusades. At 
least twelve others who have gone to Cuba are in preparation to go 
permanently under different boards. 

May the precious island Republic remain an opening for serv- 
ice, inspiration and preparation! It is a remarkably favorable area 
for the demonstration of a true Evangelical ecumenicity, and an ex- 
cellent and accessible proving ground for the missionary candidate. 
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Christian Missions and the New India 
JoHN T. SEAMANDS 


What is happening in India? Will India shortly go Commu- 
nist? How long will the foreign missionary be allowed to remain on 
in India? What is the future of the Christian Church in India? These 
and similar questions are constantly being asked in America by 
interested and thoughtful people. India is in the spotlight today, 
both from the political and the religious standpoints. She is the last 
great bastion of democracy in the East. If India goes over to the 
Communist camp, then all of Asia is lost, and eventually the whole 
world may be lost. More people live in the one nation of India than 
in all the twenty-two nations of the Western Hemisphere com- 
bined—about 360,000,000. That totals one-sixth of the world’s 
population! If this mass of people were coupled with the millions of 
China and the military might of Russia, it would constitute a force 
too powerful for the free nations to deal with. Again, India has 
been one of the most successful mission-fields in the last hundred 
years of Christian missions and the Church in India is the largest 
of the foreign Parishes. The number of Christians in India today is 
estimated anywhere from ten to twelve millions. What happens to 
the Church in India is of vital importance to world-wide Christian- 
ity. It is wielding a mighty influence for the right in India today and 
can, under the anointing of the Holy Spirit, become a mighty force 
to evangelize the rest of Asia. It is no wonder so many are inter- 
ested in this great land! 

In order for us to answer intelligently these questions, it is wise 
for us to trace the course of events in the New India since her day 
of independence and to understand the background—both political 
and religious—of the present situation and environment. There are 
many forces at work in India today, some of them diametrically 
opposed to one another, and a knowledge of these forces will enable 
us to see the issues at stake, to form correct opinions and make 
right decisions. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE BRITISH 


The granting of independence to India on August 15, 1947, 
marked a new era in the history of Christian missions in that land. 
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Up until that time Christianity had been very closely linked to 
British rule in India. England, being a “Christian” nation—at least 
nominally—always welcomed and encouraged the work of Chris- 
tian missions in India. Under the favor and protection of the British 
Government, the Church was able peacefully to carry on all its 
activities and so flourished greatly in the last one hundred years. 
However, the presence of the British in India also had its adverse 
effects upon the Church in that land. For the people always seemed 
to link Christianity with foreign rule, and the Christian missionary 
with British official. They looked upon the Church as just another 
department of the British Government. To become a Christian, 
therefore, was to accept the religion of the foreign imperialist and 
to be a traitor to the religion and culture of India. Christianity was 
thus considered as something alien to India and as something im- 
posed from without. 

When the British pulled out there were many in India who 
thought that the Church would also pull out. They seemed to take 
it for granted that the missionaries would leave along with the 
British officials and that in time Christianity itself would die out. 
It was quite common at that time for one of us who were mission- 
aries to be asked the question: “When are you planning to go 
home?” Of course, we would always smile and say: “Well, we have 
no plans to return. We came not to rule and enslave, but to love 
and to serve, and as long as you allow us to stay, and as long as 
there is need of our service, we will be glad to stay on.” And the 
missionaries did stay on. The new Indian Government welcomed 
the missionaries and spoke very highly of their sacrifice and un- 
selfish service. 


THE CHURCHES’ GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

The missionaries did more than merely to stay on and occupy 
space. They rejoiced in the new found freedom of India and were 
thrilled with the opportunity of helping to build a strong and new 
India. And they did not have to wait long for the chance to help, 
for within a few weeks after independence the new government 
found itself on the verge of a swift and bloody civil war. All along 
the border between Pakistan and India, Muslims and Hindus flew 
at one another’s throats with a cruelty and hatred too awful to de- 
scribe. The new government was taken completely by surprise and 
almost toppled within the first few weeks of its existence. When it 
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did eventually wrest order out of chaos, it found itself faced with 
the gigantic task of rehabilitating seven and a half million refugees 
who had lost their homes, fields, businesses, relatives—everything! 
On the other side of the border the Pakistan government was faced 
with a similar problem of taking care of five and a half million 
refugees. The new governments plunged courageously into the task, 
but it was a job beyond their resources and ability. Outside help 
became an absolute necessity and was urgently sought. And thus 
the nation’s extremity became the Church’s opportunity. 

The story is too long to relate here in detail, but without doubt 
this was the greatest opportunity the Church has ever had anywhere 
to demonstrate in a practical way the love and power of Christ 
through sacrificial and courageous service. Small units of doctors, 
nurses, preachers, and laymen went in among the refugees, handed 
out food and clothing, set up temporary shelter and sanitary ar- 
rangements, gave medical attention to the wounded and sick, and 
brought some measure of hope and encouragement to a people who 
had lost all hope. Christians in America quickly rallied to the sup- 
port and sent out tons of clothing and food and medicine to meet 
the needs of these destitute masses. The Christians in India stood 
in the gap between Muslim and Hindu and became the ambassa- 
dors of peace and goodwill. It will be a long time before India can 
forget the love and devotion of the brave volunteers who served her 
so heroically in the hour of desperate need. 

The Church had its second great opportunity to demonstrate 
its love for India by influencing to a great extent the decision of the 
United States Government to grant two million tons of wheat to 
India during the tragic famine of 1949-1950. An unprecedented 
series of natural disasters—earthquakes, drought, and floods—had 
brought on a very serious shortage of food supplies in India, and it 
now seemed that millions would perish from starvation. The call 
came to America for help. Our Government haggled over the mat- 
ter for an unnecessary length of time, debating the terms and policy, 
until they almost ruined the effectiveness of the ultimate decision; 
but finally we did grant the wheat to India as a free gift. The people 
of India were tremendously grateful to America for this timely help, 
and again their hearts and minds were opened to us as never before. 
The shipment of wheat, without a doubt, saved the lives of count- 
less multitudes in India and did much to stave off the advance of 
Communism in the country. 
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GANDHI’s DEATH AND THE CROSS 


The next great incident on the Indian stage that did much to 
affect the preaching of the Gospel in that land was the sudden and 
shocking assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, the “Father of Indian 
Independence.” Gandhi, always a man of peace, was trying to bring 
Hindu and Muslim together in a united India and urging them to 
live peaceably as brothers. This was too much for the bigoted, 
orthodox section of Hinduism, which felt that Gandhi was too 
friendly with the Muslims and was betraying the cause of true 
Hinduism. So they plotted against his life, and the result was the 
dastardly crime that shocked all of India. No nation ever mourned 
for any man as India mourned for Gandhi. He became the most 
buried man in history. His body was cremated along the banks of 
the Ganges, and then the ashes were sent to all parts of India for 
hundreds of public burial services. 


The sudden death of Gandhi seemed to cut across the long- 
accepted philosophy of Karma. This hard and fast system of justice 
makes no place for forgiveness or vicarious suffering. No man can 
suffer for another man; no man can take another’s place. If any 
man suffers in this life it is a sure indication that he is guilty of 
many sins and crimes in his previous existence and so is being pun- 
ished for them in this life. One can readily see what this did to the 
preaching of the crucifixion of Christ. As one Hindu said to me one 
day: “You are telling about this man Jesus who suffered so much— 
the crown of thorns, the cruel scourge, the rugged cross. Your Jesus 
must have been a very wicked man in his previous existence to de- 
serve so much suffering in this life.” To us that sounds like blas- 
~ phemy, but to the Hindu mind with its doctrine of Karma, this in- 
terpretation seemed entirely logical. If Jesus suffered so much, then 
he deserved to suffer; He was guilty; He was sinful. 

The amazing thing is that when Gandhi was assassinated, the 
people were unwilling to apply the doctrine of Karma to his death. 
They loved him and respected him too much to admit that he had 
suffered so much because he was guilty and deserved to suffer. The 
life and death of Gandhi had demonstrated to India how one man 
can suffer for the folly and misdeeds of others; how one can give 
his life for the rest of his countrymen. And so the Hindus in India 
began to apply the principle of the cross to the death of Gandhi. 
The headlines all over India, in the newspapers and on the radio, 
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were these: “Gandhi has been crucified on the cross of communal- 
ism.” The Christian interpretation of the crucifixion was applied. 
‘Just as Christ died on the cross for the sins of the world, so Gandhi 
has died for the freedom and brotherhood of all Indians.’ So non- 
Christians began to preach the cross. Thousands of pictures were 
printed and sold in the bazaars of India, showing Gandhi assassi- 
nated in the foreground and Christ crucified in the background. 
The crucifixion got more publicity within a few weeks time after the 
death of Gandhi than the Christian missionary and evangelist have 
been able to give it in the last fifty years of missions in India. It was 
the first time that many had heard, and the first time that many 
could understand the meaning of the cross—how the innocent could 
die for the guilty, the sinless for the sinful, God for man! 

There were some in India who tried to carry the parallel be- 
tween Gandhi and Christ a little too far, and almost make another 
Christ out of Gandhi. The fact that Gandhi had been assassinated 
on Friday, the same day of the crucifixion, seemed to add senti- 
mental support to this reasoning. Many of us recall listening to the 
dramatic speech of Mrs. Sarojani Naidu, lady Governor of the 
United Provinces, as she addressed a nation in mourning over the 
All-India Radio, just two days after the death of Gandhi. At the 
height of her speech she cried from the depths of her heart: “Oh 
Bapuji*, this is Sunday morning, the day of resurrection, come back 
to us, come back to us!” It seemed like the very heart of India was 
speaking through the lips of Mrs. Naidu that day. But Gandhi did 
not come back! Great though he was, he was after all only a man. 
Jesus came back from the grave, for He was more than man; He 
was God incarnate. So India now realized not only the meaning of 
the Cross, but the significance of the Resurrection. What this has 
done for the Gospel Message in India is of immeasurable im- 
portance. 


SocIAL EQUALITY AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


In spite of the gigantic problems, intensified with the sudden 
death of her great leader, India set about the task of building her 
new Constitution. We should thank God that India looked not to 
dictatorship or Fascism or Communism, but to Democracy for her 
form of government. Many Christian principles have gone into the 
making of that historic document. 

*An endearing term meaning “Father.” 
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Two significant facts should be recognized in connection with 
the new Constitution of India. First, it was drafted by one of India’s 
most brilliant lawyers, Dr. Ambedkar, who, however, was born an 
Untouchable or Outcaste. How amazing that India, which had been 
following the Caste System for hundreds of years, when the time 
came to draft her new Constitution, should set aside all prejudice 
and distinctions and call upon an Untouchable to do the job. And 
with the stroke of his pen the great lawyer outlawed the practice of 
Untouchability for good in India! Again the influence of the Chris- 
tian Message had been felt, for had not the Church in India been 
demonstrating for several decades that all men are equal in the sight 
of God, and that the Untouchables when given a chance are just as 
good as anyone else? Secondly, the new Constitution guaranteed 
full religious freedom for every man in India, with the right to 
“profess, practise and propagate’ according to one’s own con- 
science. A great battle had been fought over this religious liberty 
clause, particularly the last word, “propagate.” There were some 
who wanted to keep that naughty word out of the Constitution for 
they well knew it would give the Christians the right to evangelize 
and convert. But on the final day of debate Hindus and Muslims 
rallied to the support of this word, and even defended the right of 
Christians to obey the Great Commission of their Master, so that 
when the matter was put to a vote, it was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. We cannot overestimate the significance of this victory 
for the Church in India. 

Still another element in the New India has been the dethrone- 
ment of the many petty princes who once ruled the land. When the 
British left India, the map looked like a jig-saw puzzle with 562 
native states ruled over by rich Rajahs and Nawabs, who lived in 
sprawling palaces, on the fat of the land, while the masses of India 
lived in abject poverty. Within a period of two years the new gov- 
ernment stripped these rulers of their vast income and authority 
and welded India into a united nation with a central government 
and twenty-eight states, very much similar to the set-up in our 
United States of America. The interesting part of all this is the fact 
that several of these native Rajahs never allowed any Christian 
activity to be carried on within the borders of their states, but now 
in a united India the Church can work anywhere, and some of the 
greatest results are being realized in those dark areas that had never 
heard the Gospel before. The country of Nepal, lying to the north 
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of India, has been closed to the Christian missionary for centuries, 
but now for the first time in its history it has opened the doors to 
the work of the Christian Church. 


A GLorIOoUS PERIOD OF EVANGELISM 


The result of all these factors has been a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for evangelism such as the Church has never before realized 
in India. The peaceful withdrawal of the British from India, the 
sacrificial work of the Christians during the post-partition riots, and 
the granting of the two million tons of wheat by the American peo- 
ple, all contributed to a new spirit of friendliness toward the for- 
eigner, the missionary, and the Christian Message. The mind and 
heart of the people were opened to the Gospel as never before. It 
was easy to get a hearing for the preacher. More people began to 
study the life and teachings of Christ. The connection in the minds 
of the people between foreign imperialist and foreign missionary, 
between State and Church, was to a great extent broken down. In 
addition to the usual lower castes, small groups of high-caste peo- 
ple, plus some key persons of standing, now began to turn to Christ 
in greater numbers. All Mission Boards sensed the great oppor- 
tunity and increased their missionary personnel, so that there were 
several hundred more missionaries on the field after independence 
than when the British were in India. The Spirit of God seemed to 
be working in an unusual way, with the result that during the first 
five years of freedom the Church grew in numbers, took on new 
life and power, and wielded an influence throughout the land far 
greater than the ratio of its population. 


MISSIONARIES UNDER FIRE 


And then came the “atomic bomb” in the form of Dr. Katju’s 
speech in the Indian parliament in March, 1953. Some questions 
were asked of the Home Minister in regard to the activities of 
foreign missionaries in India. Both their motives and their methods 
were attacked. And in the course of the debate, Dr. Katju made the 
remark that “as long as missionaries come to this country to carry 
on medical, educational, and social work, they are welcome, but if 
they come to evangelize, the sooner they stop the better.” The 
missionaries were completely taken by surprise. “Whence the sud- 
den change in attitude? Would the evangelistic work of the Church 
be officially blocked? How much longer would missionaries be al- 
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lowed to remain on in India?” These were questions that filled 
many hearts with uncertainty and dismay. It was then also that 
many Mission Boards awoke to the fact that for the past few 
months a great number of visas had been denied for new mission- 
aries to enter India. This silent action, along with the statements in 
parliament, added to the suspicion that a new policy toward foreign 
missions was in the making. 

Some immediate causes for the change in attitude were put 
forth. One or two missionaries were accused of delving in Indian 
politics, particularly in the State of Assam. The Naga tribes were 
demanding a separate state of their own, and it was rumored that 
this was at the instigation of a Christian missionary. In other areas 
some missionaries were accused of using material bait to attract 
backward classes to Christianity, and of making denunciatory re- 
marks about the culture and religion of India. How far the accusa- 
tions were true, no one seems to know. However, the accusations 
were given wide publicity in the newspapers of India, and many 
minds, once friendly, were prejudiced against the missionaries and 
their activities. For well over a year now much has been said in the 
open Assembly in Delhi, both pro and con, and there is little doubt 
that missionaries are still under fire. Further, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that the Indian government has become considerably 
tougher in its granting of visas for new missionaries to enter India, 
while several applications for visas have actually been denied. These 
facts have been given wide publicity in the American papers also, 
so that people in America are also beginning to ask questions as to 
the future of Christian missions in India. 

THE UNDERLYING CAUSES 


But we must look deeper for the real causes of this “new 
look.” The immediate causes which appear on the surface are more 
or less superficial and incidental. The basic reasons are more signifi- 
cant and disconcerting. 

The first factor is the strong spirit of nationalism that has 
gripped India. This is only natural in a country which has just won 
its freedom from a long siege of foreign domination, and we can 
readily understand its existence. But over-nationalism also has its 
dangers. In any case, there seems to be a growing attitude of: “India 
for the Indians. We don’t need a pocket of foreign people in India. 
Away with anything that smacks of the foreign element.” Questions 
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such as these are being asked: “Why do we need people coming 
from foreign lands to be doctors and teachers, etc.? Cannot Indian 


people fill these places of need? Cannot the Indian Christian do 
what the foreign missionary is doing?” Some have subtly interpreted 
the religious freedom clause in the Constitution as referring only to 
the Indian citizen and not to the foreigner. It is only the right of the 
Indian, they say, to propagate his faith and convert others. 

Again, there is a new revival of Hinduism evident in India. 
The spirit of nationalism has also had its effect here. New emphasis 
on large religious festivals, the opening of new temples, a stronger 
tendency toward idolatry—these are signs of the resurgence of 
Hinduism. There is a section of the people who would like to make 
“India for the Hindus.” They would like to make Hinduism the 
national religion and build a Hindu State, on the order of the new 
Islamic State in Pakistan. This is the major platform of the Maha 
Sabha party in India today. However, this party has not had a very 
large following, and the policy of the Congress party is diametrically 
opposed to this stand. But it is from this group that the Church and 
the missionaries get their greatest criticism and strongest opposition. 

Third, there is the propaganda of the Communist party in 
India. The group is small but very active, and their propaganda is 
deadly. They are constantly seeking to stir up hatred and opposition 
to the West and particularly to the United States. As usual, they are 
violently opposed to Christianity, which they consider their most 
deadly enemy, and so they do all to discredit it in the eyes of the 
people. 

Finally, there is the international political element that always 
affects the religious. Just as the series of incidents right after the 
granting of independence to India brought about a friendly spirit 
and attitude and therefore a wholesome atmosphere for evangelism 
and service, so recent events have tended to work the opposite way 
and produce a rather unwholesome atmosphere for missions in 
India. The climax of these events has been the American-Pakistan 
agreement signed in the early part of 1954, by which we agreed 
to supply a considerable amount of arms to that government to 
strengthen its hand against Russian Communism in the North. As 
relations between Pakistan and India have been strained for some 
time over the Kashmir problem, the Indian government has con- 
sidered this move on our part as a very unfriendly act. So far they 
have had the upper hand in the tussle, but now they fear the bal- 
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ance of power will be upset. Furthermore, they are suspicious that 
Pakistan may use these arms, not against Russia, but against India 
itself. Thus the reaction to this American-Pakistan agreement has 
been very violent, and has put all Americans in India on the spot. 
The missionaries, being the largest group of Americans, are bearing 
the brunt of the opposition, and are finding it difficult these days to 
get the Message across to the people. 


THe RoapD AHEAD 


The situation calls for much prayer and wisdom, but we should 
not be discouraged. This is by no means the first time the Church 
has been under fire, even in India. We have always had some sort 
of opposition and various problems to face. And Church history 
clearly teaches us that the Church always grows fastest in the face 
of opposition and difficulty. However, the situation does call for a 
“new look” in Missions. 

The strong spirit of nationalism in India must be met by a 
strong attempt to nationalize the Church of India. The Church 
must be made indigenous as quickly as possible. It must become 
self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating. Wherever pos- 
sible the transfer of leadership, administration, and even property 
over to Indian hands must be carried out. Some Mission Boards 
have done a remarkable job in this regard, but others are lagging 
far behind. The Indian Church must assume greater financial re- 
sponsibility in order to alleviate the stigma of “foreign funds,” and 
in order to let the Church stand on its own feet. It must also assume 
greater responsibility for evangelism and for the spiritual life of the 
Church. It must demonstrate to the people that the Church in India 
is really an Indian Church and not just a branch of some foreign 


body. 

The attitude and position of the missionaries themselves must 
be carefully adjusted to the New India. We can’t go out to India 
these days with the same attitudes and ideas we took with us a 
generation ago or when the British were there. They were not very 
helpful back then, and are certainly most harmful now, The mis- 
sionary must be free of any feeling of racial or religious superiority. 
He must go out to work side by side with, and not to lord it over, 
his Indian colleagues. He is to be a partner, not a boss. He must 
avoid criticism of the national culture, just because that culture may 
be different from his own; and certainly he must not seek to impose 
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his culture upon the people and thereby make foreigners out of 
them. The missionary’s task is not to Westernize, but Christianize. 
His message should be confined to Christ, and not some style of 
dress or form of diet. The Indians can find many flaws in our cul- 
ture and our “American way of life,” but they can find no flaw in 
the matchless, sinless Christ! And above all, the missionary must 
stay clear of politics, for he is not there to change the form of 
government, but to change the lives of men through the power of 
Christ! 

Finally, the resurgence of Hinduism must be met by a genuine, 
Spirit-directed revival in the heart of the Christian Church in India. 
It must repent of its failures and sin. It must be cleansed afresh and 
anointed with new power from on high, so that it will truly be salt 
to the land and light amidst the darkness. It must receive a new 
vision of its task and responsibility; it must recapture the true spirit 
of evangelism. With love and sincerity it must proclaim the message 
and claims of Christ, who alone is the answer to the heart-cry of 
India, and who alone can meet her deepest spiritual longings. 


The Refugee—Our Problem, Our 
Responsibility 
ANNE W. KUHN 


The complexities of modern politics and the brutalities of 
modern wars and revolutions have combined to produce the waves 
of homeless and often voiceless men and women called Refugees. 
The claims of modern states to the unanimous devotion of their 
subjects, with the resulting degree of control over dissenting or 
“different” groups, has given a new meaning to the term ‘exile.’ A 
generation ago, consciences were stirred by the outrages perpetrated 
against the Armenians. Today, the creation of refugees has oc- 
curred upon such a scale that we are in danger of thinking lightly 
of their plight. Hundreds of thousands—such a figure is after all 
very impersonal, particularly when they enumerate persons in far- 
away lands. 

The writer first encountered refugees in the Netherlands prior 
to the outbreak of World War II, being placed for some days 
among a group of the Hutterite Brethren, exiled from the Rhine- 
land by the Nazis for their refusal to bear arms for the Third Reich. 
A few weeks later, she was permitted to spend some weeks among 
the Russian emigrés in Paris, where as late as 1937 these exiles 
from Red terror eked out a precarious and miserable existence in 
the suburbs of Boulougne-Billancourt, Pré St. Gervais, Clignan- 
court, etc. Following the war, it was with the Volksdeutsche, citi- 
zens of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia of German descent, together with the Germans up- 
rooted from Soviet-occupied Germany and Austria. More recently, 
contacts have been with the teeming camps of Arabs which dot the 
territory in the lands surrounding Israel. 

It is not the purpose of this article to pronounce a judgment 
with respect to the conditions which have produced the desperation 
which these groups of refugees know, nor the errors producing the 
more recently created group of 700,000 exiles in Indochina. What 
is intended is, to give some insight into the mentality of the men 
and women forcibly uprooted from home and driven like cattle into 
lands unable or unwilling (or both) to receive them—and to suggest 
something of the missionary opportunity which they present. 
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One of the most readily visible traits of the refugee mind is the 
sense of utter insecurity. Not only has economic and cultural secur- 
ity vanished; but the securities of familiar locality and of family 
solidarity have been lost. The refugee feels himself to be the poten- 
tial victim of any and every exploitation. He is powerless in the face 
of forces which he cannot somehow put his finger on. Sometimes 
his family tramps the road with him to—he knows not whence. 
More probably he has been separated from his family. Fleeing be- 
fore the hand of dictatorship, his loved ones immediately become 
hostages, subject to deportation and slavery. 

Deeper still is the element of rejection, which is probably the 
most difficult trait of mind to probe. He is rejected by the land 
which he has considered to be his home. He is equally rejected by 
the land into which he has come, which is usually already poor and 
overcrowded. Particularly has this been true in Western Germany, 
where an area which normally supported 44,000,000 persons, and 
with approximately half of its housing destroyed or rendered un- 
usable, suddenly found itself compelled to absorb and house an 
additional 12,000,000 persons. Compounding the difficulty is the 
fact that those whose possessions remained intact, chiefly in rural 
areas, had developed a sort of primitive selfishness, which made 
them unusually resentful of the newcomers who seemed a threat to 
their security. 

From the spiritual point of view, the refugee has found his 
faith (if he formerly possessed a faith) sorely put to the test. Ger- 
man refugees present a very real problem at this point. Many of 
them, and particularly those who now flee by hundreds daily, from 
Soviet Germany into the Soviet sector of Berlin, and across into 
West Berlin, spent their formative years under the Hitler régime, 
and since that time have lived under Soviet “administration.” It is 
exceptional to find a younger person with a vital faith in Christ. 
Unfortunately, they are not always met, as they give themselves up 
in the West sectors of Berlin, by good representatives of the Gospel 
which sets men truly free. While our own officials have done well 
in the face of a herculean task, our policies have not been blameless 
in this respect. 

Taking this type of refugee as a working sample, we note his 
economic destitution, his mental and emotional confusion, and his 
sense of alienation, abandonment and rejection. These would 
scarcely seem to afford the most favorable conditions for evangel- 
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ism. Yet the aspect of the refugee situation which almost never 
makes the columns of the newspapers is, that dedicated Christian 
men and women have sought out the centers into which these ex- 
iles come and are doing a day-by-day work of missionary evangel- 
ism among them. 

The writer has had the privilege of participating in such work 
during the past seven summers, and including one entire year. This 
has included work with adults, young people, and children, in con- 
' crete bunkers, in abandoned shelters and factories, in outdoor 
barrack-type camps, and in detention institutions. In these, under 
conditions of inadequate lighting, sanitation and ventilation, the 
work of evangelism proceeds. Some of the mentality-factors present 
very great difficulties. At the same time, there are some respects in 
which the plight of the refugee creates conditions relatively favor- 
able to the hearing of the Gospel. First of all, external supports and 
props have been swept away. Having lived with death, actually or 
potentially, the refugee has come to think, as the philosopher would 
say, existentially. 

Again, the tremendous sense of burden and concern are cap- 
able of being turned by the Holy Spirit into the direction of impell- 
ing the heart toward the great Burden-bearer. Very frequently, the 
sense of sin is absent or encrusted over by other more immediate 
factors. But need is there, while complacency and self-reliance have 
been challenged already to an extent which in some cases at least 
makes it easier for the exile to hear the word, “Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found.” 

The deep feeling of rejection may produce one of several re- 
sults. In some, it generates only bitterness and resentment, often 
directed against the entire human community. This is a most diffi- 
cult factor against which to work. It can be met successfully only 
in terms of “the love of Christ which constraineth.” He who would 
serve as missionary in these circumstances must somehow manifest 
that quality which reaches out, in the name of Christ, and re- 
establishes the bond of sympathy and solidarity. 

In some instances, the sense of rejection produces a deep wist- 
fulness, and a rather ready willingness to hear of One who “receiv- 
eth sinful men.” Here there is need to safeguard against impulsive- 
ness and consequent shallowness of effect. In this connection, some 
have suggested that it is ‘unfair’ to appeal to a man or woman to 
make a crucial religious choice under such conditions of stress as 
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the refugee-situation creates. The best answer to this argument is, 
that God seems to have been pleased to utilize the hour of misfor- 
tune to reach the human heart. As one refugee from Soviet- 
controlled Germany stated it: “I would probably never have be- 
come a Christian had I not been brought into these circumstances 
of dire want and despair.” 

Something needs to be said concerning the methods which the 
work of evangelism among exiles requires and indicates. Basic to 
these is the personal approach. The mentality of the refugee is such 
that nothing succeeds like the contact of individual with individual. 
Practically, this involves intensive personal visitation, on a door-to- 
door basis within the camps or compounds. This seems to be best 
implemented by Scripture distribution. The cooperation of Bible 
Societies has been a great asset here. The New Testament in the 
language of the refugee seems to be the basic unit of distribution. 

Invitation to the public meeting follows as a part of the per- 
sonal contact. In the Gospel service, which is usually held under 
less-than-ideal circumstances, the emphasis is best placed upon a 
few basic Biblical principles: universal human guilt and need, man’s 
essential homelessness on earth, the outreach of God’s love for 
man, Christ’s death for lost men, and the possibility of a definite 
and vital experience of Christ through faith. Frequently there are 
older men and women available who remember an earlier Christian 
training. These are frequently not only promising material for Gos- 
pel decision, but also are helpful as a point of contact with the 
youth, more nearly illiterate as far as spiritual matters are con- 
cerned. 

It is heartening to see that such work, done in the name and 
spirit of Christ across the years, has brought and is still bringing 
abiding spiritual results. This is true in a larger sense among those 
refugees whose background is nominally Protestant-Christian. This 
article has not spoken of the problems attending mission work 
among the Displaced Persons of Jewish faith. These refugees form 
a specialized type of challenge to Christian evangelism. Many of 
them have been resettled, so that a relatively small number remain 
in western Europe. Work among them has been, in large part, trans- 
ferred to Israel, although significant service is being rendered in the 
camps in west Germany, where the so-called ‘hard core’ or unre- 
settlable refugees remain. 

The problem of mission work among the 870,000 Arab refu- 
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gees in the Kingdom of Jordan, the Gaza Strip (now part of Egypt), 
Syria, Iraq and Lebanon is a separate one, presenting very large 
difficulties. Insofar as these Arabs are of Christian origin (of the 
Latin, Greek, Armenian or Syrian rites), they present a wide-open 
opportunity for evangelization. Actually these groups represent but 
a minority of the hundreds of thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren who are eking out a miserable existence on a United Nations 
dole, now for the seventh winter. Their physical surroundings are 
wretched. The Mohammedan majority of these represent one of the 
most difficult challenges to missions. One cannot, however, escape 
the feeling that their sense of rejection and abandonment would, in 
some cases at least, render them open to the Christian Evangel. 
Here, the laborers are exceedingly few. 

Something needs to be said in conclusion about the means by 
which Christian work among refugees may be conserved. The fact 
that they are ‘in transit’ creates the constant difficulty that what 
missionary work is done among them may be lost as they move on 
to resettlement or to other quarters. Turning to the German refugee 
as an example, the writer can report that while there has been some 
of the inevitable loss which follows all types of evangelistic and 
missionary endeavor, there has been an encouraging amount of 
permanent result among these exiles. It is the purpose of the staff 
of workers to ascertain, if possible, the destination of refugees who 
are eligible for resettlement. This done, they put them in touch with 
units of vital Christian activity near to their prospective homes. 

While some are never heard from again, many prove the depth 
of their new-found relationship with Christ by becoming an active 
part of the Church in their new homes. Some become outstanding 
in their Christian testimony. An example of this is to be found in 
the case of a nurse who, following her conversion during her home- 
less state, has become a vigorous witness among the women to 
whom her professional duties now take her. She has had six years 
of vital ministry. Others have entered the full-time vocation of the 
ministry or into training for missionary activity. 

The refugee is the product of much blundering upon the part 
of western civilization. His traumatic experience is one for which 
we of the West are responsible. The Church owes it to him to take 
the initiative on every possible front to relieve his misery. Emer- 
gency assistance of a material kind has proved to be an effective 
entering wedge for the projection of the Christian Evangel into his 
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situation. This should be, and in some degree is being, followed by 
an earnest effort to meet his despair with Christian hope, his in- 
security with the grand securities of the Gospel, and his rejection 
with a presentation of the Christ who receives sinful and needy 
men, women and children. 

Gospel work of this type is, in its requirements, much the same 
as missionary work in other areas. The use of the language of the 
people is highly important. Even a limited ability to speak to the 
refugee in his mother-tongue is appreciated, while effective work 
on a long-time basis requires knowledge of his language. Material 
relief in the form of food and clothing, used wisely, is an effective 
instrument in gaining attention. Very important, too, is the willing- 
ness of the worker to listen with patience and sympathy to the 
account of the exile’s woes—which are numerous enough. The use 
of the printed Word has been mentioned. In addition to Testa- 
ments, smaller Scripture portions and carefully selected tracts are 
valuable. For children, especially, the use of such visual aids as the 
flannelgraph is a ‘must.’ Constant personal witnessing has proved 
to be the most effective verbal agent. Then—and this is the most 
important of all—when one has exhausted all means and tech- 
niques at his disposal, the indispensable factor is the Gospel work- 
er’s reliance upon the quiet work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
his hearers. All that man can do appears thus to be instrumental in 
His hand, as He draws hearts into relationship with Jesus Christ. 


Evangelical Cooperation in India 


EVERETT L. CATTELL 


About four years ago there came into being the Evangelical 
Fellowship of India. While it owes something to the International 
Commission of the National Association of Evangelicals of this 
country for its start, it owes more to a certain ripeness of times and 
to the direct influence of the Holy Spirit for its inception. 

The blessing of God has been upon this move in a singular 
fashion and this body has been able to go farther than similar 
bodies in other mission fields. Membership is open to both individ- 
uals and bodies which accept its statement of faith and thus a com- 
mon front is being given to multitudes of evangelicals, including 
those in old line denominations who otherwise were somewhat 
voiceless. 

EFI has no official connection with the National Christian 
Council of India. Some of its members are strongly opposed to the 
NCC while others belong. The prevailing attitude has been not one 
of competition nor of opposition, but to serve as a conscience to the 
NCC on issues vital to evangelical faith and to get on with tasks not 
being done by anyone else. 

Priority number one concern of EFI is for revival in the total 
church in India. It must be remembered that a peculiar paradox 
exists so far as the evangelistic fruitfulness of missions in India is 
concerned. On the one hand all that missionaries have said about 
the difficulties of getting individual converts is entirely true. This is 
due to the caste system more than anything else. But just as the 
caste system is our biggest single obstacle so is it also used as our 
greatest instrument of accession. Once a few converts are secured 
and they begin to win their relatives one may see a group move- 
ment grow out of the group-action-mentality created by the caste 
system and the accessions may then run to hundreds of thousands. 
Numerically India is by far one of the most fruitful mission fields in 
the world. Christians number about ten million of whom half are 
Protestant. (China had four million Christians of whom one million 
were Protestant.) But while we have numerically a huge church in 
India the quality leaves much to be desired. Not only have the mass 
movements swept thousands into the church without a personal 
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conversion experience but the religious communal system of India 
has aggravated the situation amongst second generation Christians. 

In a land with so many different religious communities it is 
necessary that everyone have a label and so if one is not a Hindu 
he is a Muslim, a Sikh, a Jain, a Parsee or a Christian, according to 
the kind of a home in which he was born. Thus the term Christian 
is used in its loosest possible sense and has no reference to being 
born again. For these reasons the church in India is specially 
cursed with nominalness, and that is attended with all kinds of sin 
and low-level living, with strife, jealousy, division, striving for place 
and position and other evils. Many of us are convinced that this is 
the greatest single hindrance to large ingathering in India today. 
Therefore it is a tremendous concern that real awakening should 
come to the church. We have rallied a vast prayer movement, ask- 
ing that God be pleased to pour out His Spirit upon the church in 
India and that conviction of sin and penitence pass through it like 
a wave. We as men cannot produce revival but we are crying to 
God mightily that He send it down upon us. Obviously such an 
awakened and cleansed and vitalized church has almost unlimited 
evangelistic potential. Hence revival must be our key strategy of 
the hour. 

In addition to this a great deal of work is being done with 
Indian pastors. An Indian member of our staff is preparing an all- 
India file of pastors and using it as a mailing list for revival litera- 
ture. Many of these men need help themselves in their spiritual lives 
and we plan many retreats and conferences to care for this need. 
Also many of them are disturbed by the condition of their churches, 
but they have never seen a revival nor a church any better than 
their own and so have taken a fatalistic attitude that this is the way 
people and churches are, and there is little better to be expected. 
Through regular bulletins we hope to awaken hope in their minds 
and to pass on news of actual revivals that are happening. We are 
also trying to get scholarly literature into the hands of those trained 
in liberal seminaries to let them know the other side of many issues. 

Another significant work is that of missionary outreach on the 
part of our evangelical churches. None of these are strong enough 
to send missionaries abroad on their own. But together they are 
now sending support to an Indian couple who are serving as mis- 
sionaries in Kenya, East Africa. Plans for more extended work are 
already made. 
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One of our gravest concerns is in the field of literature. Com- 
munist literature, beautifully produced and sold very cheaply, is 
available on all news stands and is flooding the country. Many have 
been moved by this fact and there is a tendency to rush in and to 
produce a lot of Christian literature to counteract it. But the prob- 
lem is not that simple. In the first place we have ten major languages 
in India and there is already a wealth of fine literature buried in 
several of these languages but unknown to the vast majority of 
Christian workers in the country. So EFI has undertaken and is 
about to complete a survey which will result in a catalogue of all 
existing literature annotated as to the contents of each book and its 
evangelical rating. From this many fine things in one language can 
be made available for publication in others. And also the gaps will 
be spotted in each language and guidance will thus be given to 
evangelical publishers as to what to produce. We also hope to get 
English translation manuscripts of worthy books now available in 
one vernacular and these will then be available for translation into 
other vernaculars. 

We have in India a considerable number of evangelicals in the 
publishing business. Some of them are very aggressive but the 
trouble has been that since all were very independent and working 
alone, there was a great deal of duplication and waste. We have at 
last succeeded in getting all these together and organized coopera- 
tion between them so that all are informing the others of their plans 
and working together. For instance, one publisher was paying to 
have a book translated so that he could publish it in his vernacular 
and had nearly finished when he discovered in this cooperative con- 
ference that another publisher had not only had the translation 
made but had actually published the book. It is this kind of waste 
which we now hope to eliminate. Our survey will also spot the real 
gaps and needs in Christian literature rather than leaving publishers 
to merely put out some book which appeals to them. In many cases 
this will involve getting certain types of books written as well as 
published. 

Frequently we find some evangelical who is doing a wonderful 
job on a local scale and we are able to project his excellent idea on 
to an all-India base. A case in point is the book club idea of Dr. 
Maurice Blanchard of Ramapatnam. He works in Telegu. A great 
problem in publishing is that books once printed so often stay on 
the shelves. This is partly due to faulty distribution and partly to 
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the fact that Christians have rarely developed reading habits. So 
Dr. Blanchard started a book club. For an annual fee the subscriber 
gets four books published quarterly. Some of these he produced 
himself and had the entire edition sold before it was produced. In 
other cases he bought an edition from a Christian publisher. This 
past year we got this excellent idea started in four other languages 
and this year we hope to get it into all the remaining major lan- 
guages. 

Likewise we found an excellent job being done in the produc- 
tion of a primary Sunday school teachers’ quarterly in Hindi by 
Mrs. Miller at Dhamtari, which was being circulated to a very 
limited clientele. We have put our stamp on this and gained it a 
much wider circulation in Hindi and intend to get it eventually into 
other vernaculars as well. 

The Annual Conferences of EFI have been singularly blessed 
of God. We have grown to a size which now makes it difficult to 
get accommodation. And the spiritual blessing of these occasions 
has already sparked revival in many hearts and places. We have 
been favored by the ministry of men like Paul Rees, Harry Hagar, 
Edwin Orr and Norman Grubb. We have also arranged for meet- 
ings in many places in India for these men and others including a 
team from Ruanda, Harold Ockenga, and others. We are using 
George Duncan of England in hill stations this summer, and nego- 
tiations are going on for a possible visit from Billy Graham. But we 
are deeply aware that beyond these valuable visits from foreign 
guest speakers, revival must catch on in India itself. Still more im- 
portant is the fact that there are more than a dozen keen evangelists 
whom God is already using for revival in India and we are drawing 
these Indian brethren together in closer fellowship to strengthen 
one another. Probably our greatest need is in the field of follow-up. 
We face the same problem faced by John Wesley in getting con- 
verts who must go back into cold, dead churches. Probably some- 
thing like his class meetings will also be the answer. 

In our long range strategy we have another remarkable 
achievement. Union Biblical Seminary at Yeotmal is now governed 
by a dozen evangelical bodies in cooperation, with another half 
dozen negotiating to come in. The present school is giving four 
years work beyond high school and gives a G.Th. (Graduate in 
Theology) degree which is now a pretty respectable degree in India 
since it was started years ago by a Methodist institution which did 
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a good piece of work and made the degree worth a great deal. 
Others have taken it up and we are certainly doing as creditable a 
job academically as anyone. Beyond this some institutions give a 
B.D. but the entrance requirements are only two years of college. 
From next July we will open our B.D. course requiring a B.A. for 
entrance and thus, with a very highly qualified faculty including 
several doctorates, we shall soon be doing an academic job superior 
to anything in the country. Also we will be the largest seminary in 
the country if we can get additional hostel space to provide for all 
the students who are applying. There is such a dearth of pastors in 
all the denominations that we obviously can provide much of the 
top flight ministry for the country in a few years and all on a basis 
which is completely loyal to the Word of God, sound in faith, 
deeply spiritual and passionately evangelistic. 

One cannot but be profoundly grateful to God for this fruitful 
work which He has raised up EFI to do and we request the prayers 
of all God’s people for the revival which the Indian church so des- 
perately needs. 
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Books reviewed in THE ASBURY SEMINARIAN may be ordered from 
the Seminary Bookstore, Wilmore, Kentucky. 


The Unfolding of the Ages, Prophecy Fulfilled; Prophecy Being 
Fulfilled; Prophecy to Be Fulfilled, by Paul R. Alderman, Jr. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervans, 1954. 148 pages. $2.00. 


This handy little volume is an excellent guide to the study of 
Biblical prophecy. It is written by a layman, primarily for laymen, 
and therefore has a conciseness and freshness not often found in 
books on this subject. It is a treatment noteworthy for the care with 
which the subject has been outlined. The relevant scriptures are 
kept in mind at every phase of the treatment and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Bible evidenced. The importance of prophecy 
is sketched, the centrality of Christ in all of prophecy noted, the 
fulfillment of prophecy in the past and present is succinctly treated, 
and forthcoming events illuminated in the light of Bible texts. 
Throughout the treatment the relevance of the study to contempo- 
rary life is kept in mind and the practical devotional aspects of the 
subject held up. 

There is little documentation or consultation of the “authori- 
ties.” The background material is entirely biblical. Indebtedness to 
the Schofield Bible and to “dispensationalism” is occasionally in 
evidence. But the author has “no axe to grind” and appears intent 
on alerting and informing his hearers as to the spiritual importance 
of the study for their own lives and for the world. A student want- 
ing a rapid survey of Scripture passages dealing with prophecy as 
well as a well-organized review of the whole subject would do well 
to begin his study with a manual such as this. It is relatively free 
from the mistaken zeal which has characterized many ill-informed 
attempts at scholarship in the past. There is little original or creative 
in the treatment; it is rather helpful summary which reflects a deep 
personal interest and devotion to the Word. It is thus both informa- 
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tive and edifying. 
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The Person of Christ, by G. C. Berkouwer. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1954. 364 pages. $4.00. 


G. C. Berkouwer, professor of systematic theology at the Free 
University of Amsterdam, has written four of his contemplated 
nineteen-volume series on “Studies in Dogmatics.” While a theo- 
logian in the Reformed tradition he evidences vital interest in all 
theological thinking which has any serious bearing upon his system 
of thought. 

In the present volume under review, Professor Berkouwer 
reconsiders the doctrine of “the person of Christ” in the light of 
nineteenth and twentieth century attempts at solving the two-nature 
problem in Christology. He is convinced that the “crisis in Christ- 
ology is far from exhausted.” Many Christological problems are 
now being broached, showing that the conflict between theological 
orthodoxy and liberalism is certainly not a thing of the past (p. 55). 

In examining the Reformed Confessions (The Heidelberg 
Catechism and The Belgic Confession), as part of the Reforma- 
tion’s re-examination of “Christological dogma,” Berkouwer points 
out that the Reformed Confessions pursued “the line laid down” by 
the ecumenical decision at Chalcedon in 451 A. D. (p. 81). But he 
rightly raises the question “was Chalcedon a terminal point” be- 
yond which theologians cannot go in Christology? Our author 
answers by saying that while Chalcedon confronted mystery in the 
Incarnation and set boundaries beyond which it could not retreat 
and still have the Christology of Scripture—two natures united in 
one person, without mixture, change, division or separation— 
nevertheless meaningful advances can be made in more fully com- 
prehending the Scriptural revelation of Christ. This position duly 
respects the place of dogma in the church, but it also recognizes 
that it, in turn, is “subject in all its expressions to the Word of 
God.” “The limits of dogmatic reflection on Christology lies, not in 
a given historical decision of the church, but in exegesis or rather 
Scripture itself” (p. 96). The confession at Chalcedon was not anti- 
scriptural, but is less rich and full than Scripture itself on Christ- 
ology. 

In treating “the Person and Work of Christ” (chapter VI), 
Berkouwer shows rather conclusively that while “the work” of 
Christ is logically distinguishable in Scripture from His person, they 
cannot in reality or in Scripture be separated. To separate them 
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involves one in fractionizing the irrefragable, and causes one to slip 
“into the abyss of abstraction” (p. 110). It substitutes speculative 
Christology for Scriptural Christology. 

In turning to the Scriptures as the source and limit of Christo- 
logical thinking our author treats in a wholesomely fresh manner 
the relation of the Old Testament to the New, and the regard 
Christians should have for the Old. He points out justifiably the 
fact that anti-Semitism has affected the church’s attitude toward 
the Old Testament. But viewing the Old as indissolubly connected 
with the New in the relation of promise to fulfiliment, Berkouwer 
firmly holds that the Old Testament “enables us to better under- 
stand the depths of salvation proclaimed to us in the New Testa- 
ment, just as the New Testament enables us the better to under- 
stand the meaning of the Old” (p. 136f). The whole Old Testament 
revelation shows “Salvation is not of man, not even the Israelitish 
man, but from the mercy of God” (p. 139). At this point, in dis- 
cussing the place and part grace fills in salvation, our author’s 
monergistic view shines through (p. 144f). 

Christological controversies have been waged on both sides of 
the person of Christ—around His Deity and also His humanity. 
Denials of His deity have abounded, especially during the 19th and 
20th centuries, much of it under the cover of veiled language. Men 
have denied His deity, while affirming His divinity. Was He very 
God, or was the deification of Jesus of Nazareth a projection of the 
thought of the early church? Scriptural witness of varied kinds 
point, according to Berkouwer, to His Godhood ontologically con- 
ceived—and therefore, not only pre-existent to His incarnation but 
co-essential and co-existent with the Father, the second person of 
the triune Godhead. He concludes that the church’s faith in the 
eternal Sonship of Jesus was “a response to a revelation of Christ, 
and not a projection of its own consciousness” (p. 178). 

After treating both the humanity of Christ and His sinlessness 
(or positively, His Holiness), Berkouwer faces into the problems 
inhering in the unity of the Person, and the impersonal human 
nature which some affirm was personalized in the second person of 
the Godhead, Jesus Christ. He attempts to show that one cannot 
settle for a sound Christology with the use of the term “impersonal 
nature” (p. 325). To the objector, Berkouwer says, “Only by faith 
can the unity of the Christ, as the Scriptures present it to us, be 
understood” (p. 326). 
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Was Christ incognito? Examining Brunner’s doctrine (follow- 
ing Kierkegaard) at this point, Berkouwer is forced to reject Brun- 
ner’s thesis that God’s “revelation is always concealment also” (p. 
333). This to our author is one of the most important questions of 
Christology: “the significance of the humanity of Christ in the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ” (p. 343). The core of the prob- 
lem is the relationship between revelation and concealment (p. 
341). To Barth and Brunner this relationship between revelation 
and concealment is a necessary consequence of the biblical concept 
of revelation. But Berkouwer rejects Brunner’s view as based on an 
apriori conception of the structure of revelation and not on the 
content of revelation itself (p. 346). The fundamental error of the 
“incognito theory is its implications that there’s an absolute—as 
long as he is on earth—uninterrupted concealment” (p. 347). 

The idea of concealment, important as it is in Reformed the- 
ology, is not to be equated or confused with the incognito-idea (p. 
353). According to Berkouwer, the former arises from the humilia- 
tion of Christ; He concealed His glory, but did not diminish it 
(p. 354). The “prime intention in all Christology is that in Christ 
we have God” (p. 389). 

Therefore, for the author under review, neither the kenosis- 
view, nor the kergmatic view of Bultmann, nor the incognito-idea 
of Brunner does justice to the whole testimony of Scripture con- 
cerning Christ. “When theology concerns itself with the problems 
of Christology its design is merely to point to that which is superior 
to all scientific reflection: the Holy Scriptures which witness to us 
concerning Jesus Christ” (p. 362). Here is no “gnosis higher than 
the simple faith of the church” (ibid.). 

To this reviewer, Berkouwer is more than “a stereotyped re- 
production of the Reformation polemic.” He is alert to the theo- 
logical trends and climate of the hour and adept at analyzing and 
assessing movements of thought in their relevance both from the 
theological and religious point of view. 


DELBERT R. 
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Israel and the New Covenant, by Roderick Campbell. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1954. xiii 
plus, pp. 326. $3.75. 


Mr. Campbell is unique among conservative Bible scholars in 
that he is not a professional theologian but a layman. This fruit of 
his work shows good promise of what laymen can produce in the 
field of biblical theology. Israel and the New Covenant grew out of 
a dissatisfaction with what appeared to the author to be failure 
within the church to grasp seriously her task of evangelism in the 
world. Mr. Campbell feels that the church appeared frustrated as 
the social, industrial, and political problems of the 30’s left the 
world in confusion. He feels that the cause of this frustration lies 
in a neglect of the important truth of salvation which lies at the core 
of the concept of covenant as found in the Scriptures. The historical 
covenants of the Old Testament, and the new covenant of Christ 
are regarded as the framework of redemptive revelation which has 
past, present, and future significance. Covenant truth must be ap- 
plied to the daily life of the Christian Church before we can hope 
for peace and prosperity in the world. 

The book is arranged in six major parts: Our Hebrew Chris- 
tian Heritage, Problems of Interpretation, All Things New, Prom- 
ise and Prophecy, The New and Better Covenant, and War, Vic- 
tory and Peace. 

Part one discusses mainly the Old Testament covenants. Some 
of the important features of these covenants are treated but the sec- 
tion overlooks other features which are just as central to the con- 
cept. The entire argument of the book would be strengthened if this 
section treated more adequately the personal relationships essential 
to these old covenants. 

The rest of the book is strongly eschatological. It contains ex- 
position of various portions of the Scriptures and it seeks to apply 
truth to present day problems. Although eschatology is the frame- 
work it is not organized systematically according to any popular 
pattern or theory. 

The book is printed with acceptable type and possesses a good 
format. There is a copious use of footnotes with a wide range of 
views, authors, and comments. The style of writing is sometimes 
heavy and wordy, but usually clear and direct. The theological 
environment of the discussion is mildly Calvinistic. The subject is 
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certainly of importance to biblical theology and should be given 
more attention by conservative Arminian scholars even though all 
the conclusions of this work may not be acceptable to such. This 
is a book to be read, not as a text book, but as a stimulant for 
thought. 


HERBERT LIVINGSTON 


A History of Preaching, by Edwin Charles Dargan. 1954. 1,178 
pages. $7.95. 

This work remains the standard in its field, the most thorough 
treatment of the subject in English. This re-printing will fill a very 
real need, particularly in preaching courses in seminaries and Bible 
colleges. The resurgence of concern for preaching in our time ought 
to challenge ministers generally to an acquaintance with the réle 
the pulpit has played in the history of the Christian Church. In 
simple, yet effective language, Dargan tells the story of the Chris- 
tian world pulpit, from its remote beginnings. Against an illuminat- 
ing presentation of the political, social, and general cultural back- 
grounds of a period, its preachers appear. There are those lights 
that shine brightly in the firmament of preaching, as well as a host 
of lesser luminaries whose pulpit work helped characterize a period. 
Here one may learn about the quality of the preaching of the past 
in his own denomination, or in a particular country. These are a 
few of the chapter titles: Preaching During the First Three Centu- 
ries; The Low Estate of Preaching in the Seventh and Eighth Cen- 
turies; Heralds of the Dawn; The Renaissance, and Preaching in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries; The Reformation, and Preach- 
ing in the Sixteenth Century; and Preaching at the Threshold of the 
Modern World. 

The text is of necessity inclusive and comprehensive rather 
than intensive and analytic. The men are treated sympathetically 
and fairly. Occasional excerpts from their sermons help to com- 
municate preaching styles and contents. 

This volume may be read in continuity at intervals spread over 
a long period of time, or it may be profitably read by periods of 
one’s interest. 


JAMES D. ROBERTSON 
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The Riddle of the Middle East, by Howard W. Ferrin. Harrington 
Park, N. J.: The Harrington Press. 66 pages. 


With all eyes turned toward the Arab States, it is impossible 
for Christians to overlook the events of the past decade, as they 
have marked the partition of Palestine and the rise of apprehension 
within Arab lands as the Hebrew people have established their 
national state. The President of the Providence-Barrington Bible 
College has undertaken in this booklet to probe the deeper layers 
of the problem which a divided Palestine presents. 

It was the privilege of this reviewer to share the leadership of 
the Winona Lake School of Theology’s “Flying Seminar” to Bible 
lands with Dr. Ferrin this past summer. Many of the experiences 
mentioned in the book are vivid in the memories of the personnel 
of the tour. But The Riddle of the Middle East is no mere travel- 
ogue: it is the matured reflection of a Bible teacher who has lived 
with The Book for years, and who found in a first-hand view of the 
lands that which he needed to crystallize his studies in print. The 
bibliography at the end of the work indicates the scope of the 
writer’s researches into the question concerning which he writes. 

The five chapters comprising the work, while carefully done 
so far as the facts they describe, are written with a large reliance 
upon the biblical prophecies concerning the Jewish people. Chapter 
2 under title of “Who Owns Palestine?” states the scriptural case 
for the view that God’s promise of Palestine to Israel has never 
been revoked. The center of the argument is, that the Land belongs 
to God, and is His to commit to whomever He will. What is open 
is, of course, the matter of “times and seasons.” 

The degree to which Zionism represents a providential move- 
ment for the regathering of all Israel is a question to Dr. Ferrin no 
less than to the rest of us. It is his conviction that there is a pro- 
found movement of spiritual life within Jewry today, and that it is 
this which lies behind the idealism of Palestinian Zionism. 

Of interest to the reader will be Dr. Ferrin’s chapter entitled 
“History Repeats Itself” in which he sees a number of parallels 
between the events connecting with the Restoration under Cyrus, 
and the events touching Palestine since 1917. Great Britain and the 
United States appear to him as the modern equivalents of the 
Persian empire in the latter part of the sixth century B.C. It goes 
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without saying, that Arabs in Palestine would place a far different 
interpretation upon Anglo-American statecraft. 

The closing chapter, “All Eyes on Jerusalem,” embodies a 
combination of personal experiences, with a tracing of the histori- 
cal events which led to the partition of the Land. These events are, 
at best, a bit confused, and our author does not attempt to recon- 
cile the conflicting accounts of the outbreak of the war in 1948, nor 
of the events that ended in a U.N. truce. His objectivity in this 
matter is like that which he shows throughout the work, as he 
avoids two temptations: the first, to over-glamorize the achieve- 
ments of Israel; and the second, to permit the miseries of the Arab 
refugees which crowd the borders just outside Israel to blind him to 
the fact that a providential Hand guides the events in connection 
with the course of the Sacred Land. 

HAROLD B. KUHN 


The Holy Spirit’s Ministry, by C. Wade Freeman, Editor. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1954. 149 pages. 
$2.00. 


This volume is a compilation of addresses delivered at the 
Evangelistic Conference of the Baptist General Convention of 
Texas in January, 1954. Though not a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic presentation of the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
the eleven messages do set forth different aspects of the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Some of the topics presented are: “The Holy Spirit 
Convicts,” “The Holy Spirit Presents,” “The Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit,” “The Fruits of the Spirit,” “The Holy Spirit and Personal 
Evangelism,” “The Holy Spirit and Preaching in Evangelism,” 
“The Person of Power,” “The Primacy of Power,” and “The Holy 
Spirit and Indwelling Power.” 

Contributors to this volume who delivered the messages at the 
Evangelistic Conference include outstanding leaders in the South- 
ern Baptist Church. Among them are Billy Graham, the evangelist, 
who is a member of the First Baptist Church of Dallas, Texas 
(Graham’s message is entitled “The Appeal and the Holy Spirit” 
though he chose to speak on “The Qualifications for a Soul Win- 
ner”), Eldred D. Head, president of Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
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logical Seminary of Dallas from 1942-1953, Jesse J. Northcutt, 
Professor of Preaching and now also Director of the School of 
Theology at Southwestern Seminary since 1953, and William Rich- 
ardson White, president of Baylor University. Other contributors, 
T. Lamar Mathis, Paul B. Leath, Stanley E. Wilkes, Warren 
Walker, R. C. Campbell, and W. A. Criswell, are pastors of promi- 
nent Baptist churches in the South. 

The volume is characterized throughout by an evangelistic 
fervor and urgency. Each contributor seeks to emphasize the Bib- 
lical basis for a particular aspect of the Holy Spirit’s ministry. A 
compelling example of the Biblical approach is the first message 
entitled “The Holy Spirit Convicts,” where approximately 108 
Scripture references are made. There is emphasis in several places 
upon “the infilling of the Holy Spirit” as an enduement of power 
for service. This aspect of the Spirit’s ministry is presented espe- 
cially in the address on “The Person of Power” where “every born- 
again child of God” is urged to aspire to this definite experience by 
acknowledging the need, abandoning anything hindering, abdicat- 
ing self, asking for the Spirit, and appropriating by faith, which is 
followed by proper action, for “the infilling is always followed by 
acting.” (P. 125.) 

Since “neglect revenges itself in extremes,” it is encouraging 
to see volumes appearing on this important theme, which, with the. 
doctrine of eschatology (“last things”), has been one of the most 
neglected in the church. Little is said in this particular volume 
about the cleansing or purifying ministry of the Holy Spirit in the 
believer’s life, but dwells more on the positive aspect of enduement 
or empowerment for service. Nevertheless, the volume is helpful 
and would be a great assistance to preacher or layman. 

The evangelical zeal and passion so evident in these addresses 
are sufficient reasons why it has been recently conjectured by 
churchmen that the Southern Baptist Church will be the largest 
denomination in the United States by 1959 at the present rate of 
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increase. 
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The Seven Laws of Learning, by John Milton Gregory. (Reprint.) 
Grand Rapids: The Baker Book House, 1954. 122 pages. 


This book was first published in 1884. The author had served 
as superintendent of public instruction in the state of Michigan and 
as president of Kalamazoo College. At the time of writing he was 
president of the University of Illinois. 

Preceding its publication there had been two Pestalozzian 
epochs in the United States, the second, known as the era of the 
“new education,” dating from about 1860. The book appeared in 
a time largely dominated by William T. Harris, the American 
Hegelian idealist, just prior to the era of Herbartianism in our pub- 
lic schools. The educational psychology of Edward Thorndike and 
the philosophy of John Dewey were yet to come into prominence 
early in the new century. 

In the light of educational developments since 1884 to say 
that the book is somewhat outmoded would seem to be an over- 
simplification. Two things, however, modify such judgment. The 
first is that it was revised by Professors W. C. Bagley and W. K. 
Layton of the University of Illinois in 1917 with special attention 
to Chapter III which deals with the pupil, and Chapter VI which 
has to do with the teaching process. The second is that the basic 
element in education is common sense, a commodity upon which 
no decade can lay special claim. Since the revised edition appeared 
in 1917 and Dewey’s Democracy and Education in 1913 the influ- 
ence of “progressive education” though limited might be reflected 
in the revision. 

With these matters in retrospect let us turn to the volume as it 
appeared from the hands of its revisers in 1917. 

The author states that the child at birth is but a germ awaiting 
the development of his capacities and the acquisition of experience. 
Education consists of training and teaching. Experience is trans- 
mitted. The work of assigning, explaining, and hearing lessons is 
the teacher’s. 

His laws of learning, seven in number, are: (1) A teacher must 
be one who knows the truth, or lesson or art to be taught. (2) A 
learner is one -who attends with interest to the lesson. (3) The 
language used as a medium between teacher and learner must be 
common to both. (4) The lesson to be mastered must be explicable 
in terms of truth already known by the learner—the unknown must 
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be explained by means of the known. (5) Teaching is arousing and 
using the pupil’s mind to grasp the desired thought or to master the 
desired art. (6) Learning is thinking into one’s own understanding 
a new idea or truth or working into habit a new art or skill. (7) The 
test and proof of teaching done—the finishing and fastening pro- 
cess—must be a reviewing, rethinking, reknowing, reproducing and 
applying of the material that has been taught, the knowledge, ideals 
and acts that have been communicated. 

The principles involved are: know the subject; gain and main- 
tain attention; be vocabulary conscious in terms of groups; proceed 
from the known to the unknown; stimulate the pupil; reproduction 
of the lesson by the pupil in his own words; review. The teacher is 
to know the lesson and know the pupil. Participation in terms of 
thinking by the pupil is necessary. 

The author speaks of the power of attention while contempo- 
rary educational psychology discusses the compulsion of interest. 
He maintains, however, that wherever possible appeal is to be made 
to the pupil’s interest. 

Language is the vehicle of thought, the instrument and the 
storehouse of our knowledge. The teacher must make sure that 
attention is being given to what is taught, not merely to the sound 
of words or the movement of the teacher’s lips. The principle of 
apperception is stressed. The pupil can learn only through truth 
already apprehended. Learning is proceeding by graded steps in a 
given direction. 

The author discusses the nature of the thinking process when 
applied to the solution of problems but he does not maintain that 
thinking and problem solving are identical processes. He says that 
thinking in problem solving consists of three steps: (1) A state of 
doubt or uncertainty. (2) The organizing stage in which the indi- 
vidual considers the means at his disposal to reach the ends de- 
sired. (3) A critical attitude-involving selection and rejection of the 
schemes which have suggested themselves. (Note the use of the 
word “schemes” instead of “hypotheses.”’) 

The law of the teaching process is, “Excite and direct the self- 
activities of the pupil and as a rule tell him nothing that he can 
learn himself.” This statement is accompanied with the corollary 
that knowledge is necessary to thought. With Gregory the text- 
book is basic. 

He disparages external motivation by the prospect of rewards 
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or punishment. Instead there is to be developed a sense of duty, 
since education or teaching cannot be divorced from morals. 

Knowledge must be made the pupil’s own by the processes of 
his own mind. An advanced step in his development is when he 
becomes interested in evidences for the statements which he has 
studied, but the highest step of all is the use and application of 
knowledge. Kriisi is quoted as saying that learning involves ques- 
tioning periods which seem to originate from the pupil’s inner 
being. 

Cultivate in the pupil the habit of research. 

The “Law of Review and Application” involves recalling the 
material of the preceding lesson and concluding the lesson for the 
day with application of the material of former lessons. 

“The study of these laws,” says Gregory, “may not make of 
every reader a perfect teacher; but the laws themselves when fully 
observed in use will produce their effects with the same certainty 
that chemical laws generate the compounds of chemical elements, 
or that the law of life produces the growth of the body.” 

One discovers in this book references to the Great Teacher 
which are missing in many texts in education of more recent 

HAROLD C. MASON 


The Fall and Rise of Israel, by William L. Hull. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1954. 424 pages. $3.95. 


This volume is from the pen of a Christian missionary and 
editor of the Christian Voice in Israel, an evangelical pro-Zionist 
publication. Canadian-born, the author is the veteran of many years 
of service in Palestine and a survivor of the late Arab-Jewish war. 
His sympathies are with the Jews on whose side he cast his lot in 
1947. His viewpoint is consistently critical of the British handling 
of the Palestine situation during their Mandate, especially during 
the years of the recent Labor government. It is written “primarily 
for evangelical Christians who are interested in the fulfillment of 
prophecy...” 

As the title indicates the treatment is historical, tracing the 
fortunes of Palestine and the people of Israel from the Babylonian 
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exile until the middle of 1953. There is a detailed, carefully docu- 
mented treatment of the nation’s history particularly during recent 
years when history is so difficult to find. The volume thus has some- 
thing of the value of a documentary report of current history. The 
British Mandate, the disposition of Israel by the United Nations, 
and the recent war are dealt with in greater detail and from the 
standpoint of a bystander and eyewitness. The reader is often taken 
“behind the scenes” in the United Nations and permitted to see the 
political ramifications which complicated the Palestine situation. 
Author Hull sees in the emergence of the modern state of Israel the 
direct providence of God in the fulfillment of prophecy. He is con- 
fident that those nations which oppose Israel’s aspiration for a 
homeland will incur God’s displeasure while those sympathetic to 
Israel’s aspiration will be blessed with God’s favor. The author 
makes no claim to objectivity in his admiration for the Jews’ efforts, 
but he presents well-authenticated facts in a convincing way. It is 
difficult to evaluate the evidence presented but to the present re- 
viewer it impresses one as judiciously handled and valid. The 
author’s confidence that the modern Zionist Movement is the direct 
fulfillment of biblical prophecy lends new interest both to prophecy 
and the political situation in tense Palestine. The author’s convic- 
tion that the new state of Israel is the result of a series of modern 
miracles is somewhat contagious. Because of its on-the-spot report- 
ing of recent events in Palestine, and the forthrightness with which 
the modern situation is interpreted, it is a study which no student 
of modern Palestine can afford to ignore. 
A. TURNER 


The Epistle of St. James, the Greek text with Introduction, Notes, 
Comments, by Joseph B. Mayor. Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1954. ccxc plus 264 plus 41 pages. $6.95. 
This is another Zondervan Classic Reprint. It is reprinted from 

the third edition of the author’s commentary published by Mac- 

millan in 1913. The author was Professor of King’s College, Lon- 
don, and an honorary fellow St. John’s College, Cambridge. His 
commentary on James represents nearly a life-time of study. 

This is a standard commentary on James. By making it avail- 
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able again the publishers have rendered a distinct service to Biblical 
scholarship. The printing and binding are well executed. It is the 
type of book which one likes to own and use again and again as a 
volume of ready reference. 

About half of the volume is devoted to introductory material— 
authorship, authenticity, date, recipients, relation to other N. T. 
books, and grammatical characteristics. The commentary proper is 
divided into two sections. The first consists of the Greek text with 
parallel Latin versions and exegetical notes on the Greek words and 
phrases. The notes follow the Greek text closely, word for word 
and verse by verse. The following section contains the author’s 
paraphrase in English to which is appended comment on words and 
ideas. There is both an index of Greek words and a topical index. 

The author’s viewpoint is generally conservative. His scholar- 
ship is ample and ripe, his judgment trustworthy. He was fully 
acquainted with the best scholarship of his day and makes effective 
use of it. He thinks the Epistle was written by James the Lord’s 
brother before the destruction of Jerusalem and cites impressive 
internal evidence and patristic testimony in support of this position. 

Geo. A. TURNER 


The Consuming Fire, by Oswald J. Smith. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1954. 151 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a simple, forthright treatment of the subject of evan- 
gelism by Oswald J. Smith, a man widely known for his missionary 
leadership and world-wide evangelistic interests. First given as The 
Bob Jones University Lectures on Evangelism for 1953, this short 
volume is marked by a simplicity of literary style, a conciseness of 
expression and a devotion to one theme, that of effective evangel- 
ism for our day. 

Considering the size of the book, its scope is rather broad, 
beginning with a chapter on specific qualifications for evangelism 
and concluding with one which sets forth some focal lessons from 
evangelism. In addition, the author treats such subjects as the 
proper procedures to follow in the inquiry room and the scriptural 
themes which must be preached to bring results. 

Dr. Smith reflects a wide acquaintance with evangelistic and 
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revivalistic movements of modern times, turning frequently for il- 
lustrative materials to such as the Welsh revival under Evan Rob- 
erts and the religious awakening in America under Charles G. 
Finney. But to these he adds the spice of his own revival experi- 
ences in such widely separated places as Poland, Latvia, Australia, 
and Jamaica. 

Although originally given in the form of lectures, the book 
may be more fittingly thought of as a series of heart-to-heart talks 
on a subject which profoundly moves the speaker. For this reason, 
the author maintains a practical tone throughout, avoiding, on the 
one hand, the recommendation of flamboyant evangelistic methods, 
while, on the other hand, keeping clear from dry theorizations on 
the subject. A wholesome emphasis on the need for contrition of 
heart, repentance and restitution is further evidence that the writer 
is interested in a working evangelism. 

The reader whose heart is set on bringing New Testament 
methods to bear on twentieth century needs will find great profit in 
the reading of this book. 

Don BASTIAN 


Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics, by Otto Weber. Westminster Press, 
1953. 253 pages. $6.00. 


In 1919, a little-known Swiss pastor named Karl Barth pub- 
lished his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans—a work which 
lifted Barth and his thought from a position of relative anonymity 
to one of world leadership in theological circles. In 1932 he pub- 
lished the first volume of a work on Christian theology, followed by 
the second volume in 1938. At present, the work is only half com- 
pleted, although it has reached eight volumes and 6,000 pages—a 
modern-day Summa Theologica! 

The purpose of Weber’s book is that of introduction to Barth’s 
monumental Church Dogmatics. Although only one of these vol- 
umes is available yet in English, Weber does not intend to supplant 
Barth’s work for the English reader, but to prepare the way for a 
reading of Barth himself. He says, “In a very special sense the pur- 
pose of this little book is rather to make itself superfluous.” 

First published in Germany in 1950, Weber’s introductory 
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report covers only the first six volumes of Church Dogmatics, deal- 
ing with three main areas of thought: the doctrines of the Word, of 
God, and of creation. But the thorough development of these 
themes extends into other areas as well, as the Incarnation, the 
Holy Spirit, God’s election, providence and freedom. Each of these 
three main divisions concludes with a section of ethics, as Barth 
feels that theology must also be related to human existence. 

Obviously, there is not room to survey or criticize Barth’s 
thought as set forth in this volume. It will suffice to say that Barth 
himself welcomed the translation of Weber’s book into English, be- 
cause he felt that he was not accurately understood by English- 
speaking theologians, most of whom have read little of his actual 
writings. It is probable, then, that this introductory report will en- 
able a better understanding of the Swiss theologian, and may lead 
to some renouncing of “a little of the hasty theological journalism” 
which has been written about him. To cite only two examples, 
Barth’s view of revelation seems to be in accord with the view of 
neo-orthodoxy, with which movement he is usually identified, but 
his outlook on man and the future is much less pessimistic than it 
is sometimes characterized. 

‘This book is difficult reading, for at least three reasons: it is 
a translation, it is extremely concise, and some of the theological 
concepts are fresh and different from the usual. It is a book valu- 
able not primarily to the average minister, but to the serious student 
who would better understand the theology of Karl Barth. 

STAN WALTERS 


Book Notices 
The Gospel According to Isaiah, by John Calvin. Grand Rapids: 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1953. 133 pages. 
$2.00. 


These seven expository sermons on Isaiah 53 show the preach- 
ing of the great Reformer at its best. — 


52 Sermons, by Horatius Bonar. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1954. 464 pages. $3.40. 


A reprint of evangelical sermons by a nineteenth century Scot- 
tish master of pulpit eloquence. 


A History of Preaching, by Edwin C. Dargan. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1954. 1,178 pages. $6.75. 


The standard work in its field. A panoramic view of the Chris- 
tian world pulpit and a splendid reference work. 


Under Three Flags, by Stephen Neill. New York: Friendship Press, 
1954. 185 pages. $2.00. 


A little book by one who knows India and Pakistan, which 


should help to. clarify Western confusion and misunderstanding 
concerning these lands. 


Jeremiah, Prophet of Disaster, by Virginia G. Milliken. New York: 
Association Press, 1954. 155 pages. $2.00. 


Successful writers reproduce colorful accounts of the lives of 
men and women who have contributed largely to our religious 


heritage. Designed for teen-agers. Already published are Paul and 
Queen Esther. 
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The True and Lively Word, by James T. Cleland. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 120 pages. $2.50. 


Five lectures on preaching by the professor of preaching at 
Duke Divinity School. Scholarly and stimulating. 


The Cross Is Lifted, by Chandran Devanesen. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1954. 68 pages. $1.50. 
An Indian Christian poet, whose verse has had wide accept- 
ance in his native land, comes to America with short inspirational 
poems of a high order. 


Pathways to Power, by Merrill F. Unger. Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publications, 1953. 160 pages. $2.00. 


_ Devotional messages that appeared in various evangelical 
periodicals in the last five years. 


The Birth of Christianity, by Maurice Goguel. Translated from the 
French by H. C. Snape. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954. xvii-558 pages. $7.50. 


A historical study, setting forth with erudition and charm the 
manner in which the Christian Church evolved out of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 


The Man in Leather Breeches; the Life and Times of George Fox, 
by Vernon Noble. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1953. 288 pages. $6.00. 


The author of this study of the prophet of Quakerism gives a 
clear portrait of the man and the turbulent times in which he lived. 
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The Household of God: Lectures on the Nature of the Church, by 
Leslie Newbigin. New York: Friendship Press, 1954. 177 
pages. $2.75. 


In these lectures by the Bishop of the Church of South India, 
a significant contribution is added to the current discussions on the 
doctrine of the church as it relates to the ecumenical movement. 


Against the Stream; Shorter Postwar Writings, 1946-52, by Karl 
Barth, edited by Ronald Gregor Smith. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 253 pages. $3.75. 

This book is valuable for the light it sheds on Barth himself as 
well as for its insights into the handling of political issues in terms 
of the unity of Christian faith. 


Modern Christian Movements, by John T. McNeill. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1954. 197 pages. $3.50. 


A description of the significant movements that have affected 
the life of the Christian Church from the seventeenth century to the 
present time. 


The Church and Mental Health, edited by Paul B. Maves. New 
York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 303 pages. $4.00. 


A symposium on the relation of the Church to the mental 
health movement. 


The Secrets of the Kingdom, by George Johnston. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1954. 222 pages. $2.50. 


A carefully authenticated account of the gospel story written 
with int 
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The Song That Jesus Sang, by John Linton. Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans. 88 pages. $1.00. 


Occasionally there comes from the press a book of sermons 
which is refreshing for its sheer spontaneity. The title of John Lin- 
ton’s little volume sets the stage for its general content. This title 
comes from the subject of the first of the four sermons, which traces 
by excerpt the hymnody of the Bible. The second sermon deals with 
the somewhat controversial question of the real significance of 
Gethsemane, while the last two are largely inspirational. 

While the volume is not profound in the usual sense, it has a 
freshness and a from-the-heart quality which makes delightful read- 
ing. And while one reads it, he may well find his heart stirred to a 
new appreciation of the Unsearchable Riches. 


HAROLD B. KUHN 


Our Contributors 


DR. JULIAN C. McPHEETERS is President of Asbury Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Editor of The Herald, and contributor to a number 
of religious periodicals. 


DR. CLYDE W. TAYLOR is Executive Secretary of the Evangeli- 
cal Foreign Missions Association of Washington, D. C. He served 
for a number of years as missionary in Latin America. 


DR. EVERETT L. CATTELL is Superintendent of the American 
Friends Mission (Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends) in India, and 
President of the Evangelical Fellowship of India. 


DR. GEORGE A. WARNER is President of the World Gospel 
Mission (formerly National Holiness Missionary Society). He is 
currently in the Orient in the interest of the Mission. 


DR. DUVON C. CORBITT is Professor of History in Asbury 
College. He served for fifteen years as a missionary in Cuba, and 
has cooperated with the Methodist Church and other Cuban agen- 
cies in placing missionaries there. 


DR. JOHN T. SEAMANDS, alumnus of Asbury Theological Semi- 
nary, is missionary to India with the Methodist Church, where he 
serves as a District Superintendent. During his recent furlough, he 
was Guest Professor of Missions in Asbury Theological Seminary. 


MRS. ANNE W. KUHN has devoted the past seven summers to 
Gospel work among Refugees in Germany, and has recently re- 
turned from Berlin. She has also traveled in the Near and Middle 
East, and taught in the Adult Education Program of the U. S. Air 
Force near Munich, Germany, 1951-1952. 


* * * 


The coming Spring-Summer issue of THE ASBURY SEMINARIAN 
will deal with the subject: Christianity and Social Problems. 
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Asbury Theological Seminary 


Associate Member, American Association of Theological Schools 
Accredited Member, American Association of Schools of 
Religious Education 
Courses offered leading to the following degrees: 
Bachelor of Divinity Master of Theology 


Master of Religious Education 


Spring quarter opens March 22, 1955 


Summer quarter opens June 7, 1955 


Tuition Scholarship Available to Qualifying Students 


